he Musical Cloris. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES’’— Guithe 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT NATIONAL 
BRASS BAND CONTEST.—On Tuesday, 10th, and Wednesday. Ith July. 
Arrangements have been made for a Grand Monster Brass Baud Contest on the 
above days, in which upwards of ONE HUNDRED BANDS from all parts of 
England are engaged to take part. Valuable Prizes, in money and cups, will be given 
by the Company ; and, in addition, the principal Musical Instrument Makers in Li n- 
don have signified their intention to present several first-class instruments as special 
prizes. The contest will commence each day at Ten o'clock, and on both days the whole 
of the Bands will meet at Three o’clock precisely in the Handel Orchestra, and per- 
form Mendelssohn’s ‘t Wedding March ;” Haydn’s Chorus, ‘** The Heavens are 
Telling; Handel’s “ Hallelujah,’’ ‘* Rule Britannia,” and ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 
A Monster Gong Drum, seven teet in diamet factured expressly for the occasion, 
will pany the combined bands.—Admission, Tuesday, 2s. 6d.; Wednesday, ls. 
Notice.—Excursion Trains will run from all the principal Towns on the Midland, 
London and North-Western, Great Northern, South-Western, and other Railways.— 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Directors respect- 
fully aunounce thatithe SIXTH and LAST CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Evening next, July 2. Programme, Sinfonia in D, 
No.1, Mozart ; Concerto, pianoforte, in E flat, Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, Dussek ; 
Overture, Naiades, Sterndale Bennett; Sinfonia in C minor, No. 5, Beethoven ; 
Concertino, flute, in B minor (MS.), C. Korpitz, Koppitz ; Overture, Jubilee, Weber. 
Vocal performer, Miss Louisa Pyne. Conauctor, Professor STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Mus.D. To begin at Eight o'clock. Tickets, 15s. each, to be had of Messrs. Addison, 
Hollier, & Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


ISS STEELE begs to announce that her EVENING 


CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday next, 
July 3, to commence at half-past Eight o’clock. Art'stes, Mads. Parepa, SrgeLe, ANNIE 
Etuiott, and Paumer; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Depret, SANTLEY, CHARLES SaLaMAN, 
Deicumann, Liven, Drew Dean, W. G. Cusins, and Cunto.— Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 
each, to be had only of Miss Steele, 108 Marylebone Road; Tickets, 7s., of Messrs. 
Addison, Leader & Oliivier, and Miss Steele. 


se 

R. GEORGE RUSSELL has the honour to announce 

that he will givea SOIREE MUSICALE at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesda 

next, July 4th, at half past Eight. ‘Vocalists,— Miss AuGcusta THomson, Mad. 
Santon. DOLBY, Mr Wuirrtn, and Mr. Santry. Instrumentalists,—Pianoforte, Mr. 
Georce Russett; Violin, Herr C/rt Detcumann; Viola, Mr. RicharD BLAGRoveE ; 
Violoncello, M. Paque; Concertina, Mr. Richarp Biracrove; Harmonium, Mr. F. 
Scotson CLark. Conductors, Mr. Cusins and Mr. Harotp Taomas. Stalls, 10s. 6d., 
tickets, 7s,, may be had at the principal Music-sellers’ ; and of Mr. George Russell, High 
Street, Croydon. 


AD. LOUISA VINNING’S MATINEE MUSI- 
CALE, on Thursday, the 5th July, at half-past Two o’clock (by kind per- 
mission), at Messrs. Collard and Collard’s, if Grosvenor Street, under the immediate 
tronage of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. 
ocalists, Miles. Parepa, AUGUSTA THoMPSsON, Mesdames Laur’ Baxter and Lovisa 
Vinninc. Messrs. Witpye Cooper, Purkiss, Depret, and SANTLEY. Instrumen- 
talists: Pianoforte, Mile. Remavry and W. G. Cusins; Violin, H. BLacrove; Flute, 
R. 8. Pratren ; Violoncello, Signor Pezze; Guitar, Mad. R. S. Pratien. Conductors, 
Francesco Beraer and Signor Cunro. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved, 7s. 6d.; 
to be obtained of Mr. R. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, and the Principal Music Sellers ; 
and of Mad. Louisa Vinning, 13 Hanover Villas, Notting Hill, W. 


R. BLAGROVE’S FOURTH and LAST QUAR- 

TETT CONCERT (Professors’ Concert Union), on Friday Evening, July 

6th, at Beethoven Roms. Performers, Mad. CaTnerine Hayes, Mile. Marie WikcK, 

Messrs, H. Biacrove, CiemeNtI, Renove, Joun Hitt, Corcnester, Daubert, and 

Sipsey SmitaH.—Double Quartett, Spohr; Sonata, Beethoven ; Solos, Songs, &c.— 
Tickets at Leader’s, New Bond Street. 


ISS ELEANOR WARD has the honour to announce 

that her FIRST EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 

Square Rooms, on Wednesday, July llth. Vocalists: Mesdames Parepa, LasceLies, 

and Rat; Messrs. Witpye Cooper and SanTLey. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte: 

Miss Exganor Warn. Violin: Mr. BuaGrove. Cond : Mr. B T. 

Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ;. Tickets, 7s., to be had of Mr. Robt. W. Ollivier, 19 Old 
Bond Street, Piccadilly, W., and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


LASGOW.—CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS. — The SEVENTH SEASON of these Concerts, under the 
auspices of the “ Glasgow Abstainers’ Union,” will commence on the Ist of poy tem 
hext.—Applications to be addressed to Mr. James Lawson, Secretery, ‘* Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union,” 118 Union Street, Glasgow. 


ERBY.—T. A. JOHNSON’S SUBSCRIPTION 
a erg ONCERTS, 1860-61. Touring Parties will oblige by sending Programmes 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 
A YACANCY has occurred in the TENOR Depart- 


ment of the above Choir, which it is proposed to fill up on Saturday, July 2st. 
Candidates are requested to forward their Testimonials as early as possible to the Rev. 
T. L. Wheeler, Bromwich House, Worcester, and to appear personally at the Cathedral 
at one o’clock on the above-named day. The stipend is £65 per annum. 
There are also TWO VACANCIES amongst the CHORISTERS which it is pro- 
osed to fill up at the same time. The Choristers in addition to their M' Train- 
ing, will receive a tirst-class Gratuitous Education at the College School. 


: ELY CATHEDRAL.—LAY-CLERKSHIP. 
[HERE is a VACANCY for an ALTO VOICE in the 
CHOIR of ELY CATHEDRAL. The emoluments average about £70 yearly. 
Attendance twice daily. The strictest testimonials as to character will be required, 
= —_ har Samaama to the Precentor, the Rev. W. E. Dickson, College, Ely, on or 
efore July 14t 

The trial of voices wil! take place at Ely, on July 25th, when those candidates will 

be permitted to attend who receive an intimation to that effect from the Precentor. 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS for VOLUNTEER and 
COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that they have 

made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the very best 
description, at the lowest scale of prices. Band-Masters and others are recommended 
to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will receive an estimate of 


cost by return of post. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


RGAN, in richly Carved Case, 10 feet wide, 19 feet 
high, 7 feet qo containing Open, Dulciana, Stopt, Principal, Harmonic Flute 
Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mixture, and Cornopean ; compass C Cto F. Swat.:—Tenor E 
to F, Double, Open, Stopt, Principal, Mixture, Horn, and Ovvxe. Pedal Bourdon, 
29 Notes, 3 Composition Pedals.—Bryceson and Fincham, Brook Street, ¥.W. 


HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and Anprews, Organ 

Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C. Bishop, Lincoln, 

Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &c.—For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 


OUBLE BASSES for sale, six fine-toned Instruments 

by good Makers ; a VIOLONCELLO by Banks, in Case; TENORS by Foster 
and Fendt; VIOLINS by Straduarius, Guarnerius, Steiner &c.; also a self-acting 
ORGAN, in a Carved Mahogany Case, plays 74 tunes, For Particulars apply to 
J. Moore, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. 




















ee Just published, price 4s.1 
AMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE.—A Comic and 


Characteristic Set on Popular Airs. By Burcksaarpt. Illustrated in colours 


by BRANDARD. i 
. 1, The Excursion Boat. 
. 2, The Promenade. 


. 4. The Ride. 
. 5. Ramsgate Sands. 


‘Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


LFRED MELLON’S QUARTETT (No 2) in G Major, 

for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, performed with great success at the 

Monday Popular Concerts, by Messrs. SainTon, Rigs, Doyzg, and Piatti, is published 
by Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, price 5s. 








ORKS edited by J. W. DAVISON. Each with a 
Preface, in large volumes, music size. 
1, DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA om WOELFFL’S NE PLUS ULTRA SO- 
NATAS. pints MAZURIEAS. Complete, with Portrait and Biography, price 8s 
2.C N’ . Complete, wi r » e 
3. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOU? WORDS. Complete. with Portrait 


nd Preface, price 6s. ; or in 4to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
7 Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


r . 

ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—Westminster 
Road.—Lessee, Mr. C. MORTON.—Every Evening.—C. H. Gounop’s Opera, 
Faust—Faust, Mr. Henry Hersert; Mephistopheles, Mr. C. Bernarp; Siobel, 
Mrs. ANDERSON ; Marguerite, Miss Russet. Conductor, Herr JonGuMANs—and Selec- 
tions from Dinorah, Trovatore, and Macbeth. Several interesting Pictures have been 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been and 
beautified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 


metropolis. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


: PIANOFORTE. 


“ BELLA ADORATA,” Morceau de boudoir ... 
“REINDEER GALOP” w. ow ove 
“ AULD LANG SYNE,” with Variations 
“ SOUTHDOWN POLKA” ove 
“ LA CHASSE,” Moreeau de Salon 
“BALLABILE MILITARE” ... 
“HIGHLAND ECHO” an owe 
“ INSPIRATION,” by Wolff (Selections, No. 
F we “ GAIETY,” by Handel (Selections, No. 2) 
Holmes, Miss G. ... “ AIR,” with Variations ove oe ooo 
Ditto sessereevreoeeee “ LES ETOILES ET LEUR LANGAGE"’ 
Harvey, R, Fs. ‘ PENSEZ A MOI,” Reverie 1. ase 
Monreal, G....00- onagee “ LA DIVINA MELODIA,” Nocturne .., 
Mornot, Eugéne...... “A SUMMER’S DAY” aes ave oe 
“ A SUMMER’S EVE” 
McKorkell, C. ..... ‘ MARCH” oe. oe 
Pech, James “MAYDEW POLKA”  ... 
Richards, Brinley... “ LEOPOLD MAZURKA” 
“ ETHEL,” Romance... ove ove ove ove ove 
Scarlatte, D. c...s000 “ FUGUE in G MINOR,” from his Harpsichord 
Lessons, as played by Miss Arabella Goddard? 


Brissac, Jules s+. 
Diehl, Louis 
Dawes, Albert ...... 


Guenée, L. sseoorrees 
Greville, Hon. Mrs. 


Holmes, W. H....... 


Ditto. 


°o~ — 0 8 oO mw oo oe 


soso eoamaoeooeeoe oe eco ceo of 


none e ww &w w w 


VOCAL. 


“ THE MEADOW GATE” 

Aguilar, E. “ SYMPATHY” ae ee 

Baker, Hse “ THE STEPPING STONES”... 

Balfe, M. W. «see « “ET LOVR FOU" sc co wr on0 

2! Ditto secssseesecesoons . “PMNOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER”... ov oe 

“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN” ,.. 

“ AWAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” Sacred Song... 

“ MERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN”.., 

‘ RIGHT BALLADS,” Nos. | to 8, each 

“ UNDER THE LINDEN TREE” 

“MERRY LITTLE MAUD” ... oe 

« ASPIRATION,” Cantique for Six Voices, and Bass 
Solo .. on eee ove — ovo ove eco 

Macfarren, G. A... ‘ THREE FOUR-PART SONGS,” for Male Voices, 

2/ and 


Allen, G. B.. 


Cobham, M.. 
Foster, Alice 
Ferrari, A. sesscsssesss 
Liitz, W. Meyer ... 


- 2o cacsaosnsd ea 


Ditto covssereesseees 


Meyerbeer, G 


o 


each ove ove ove oe oe ee 
McKorkell, C. ..... ‘ FLOWERS, LOVELY FLOWERS” 
Mori, Frank “WERT THOU MINE” 2. cco ave 
Osborne, G. A. wa. “ THE DEW DROP AND THE ROSE” 
Reichardt, A... “GOOD NIGHT” (Wiegenlied) .. deo 
Richards, Brinley... “ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG” * 
Ditto seorccsesssoornee “* THE HARP OF WALES” _... . 
Ditto w.cosrreeeee ** THE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER” 
Stirling, Elizabeth... “‘ LEONORA” .. ase os on wee 
“| WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY” 


wenwewbwnrveewnrnwnv Ww WS 
a 


AAA ADA ASD 


Schloesser, A... 





London: DUNCAN DAVISON and CO. 244 Regent Street, South Corner of 
Little Argyll Street. 


Dépot Général de la Maison Brandus de Paris. 








v, 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 

The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 

His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 


Disets 





And several other I Fre ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Manchester, IVIE MACKIE, Eagq. 


is Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford, 


And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a NORMAL ScHooL, for the training of masters to conduct CoNseRVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United ery for Lirtte Cuitpren, 
the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL EDUCATION, by 
blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall become a 
branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. To illustrate and to 
rouse an interest in every town and city for these institutions, Dr. Mark travels with 
a number of his pupils occasionally through the country—giving lectures, and intro- 
ducing his highly approved and pleasing Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK 
AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a 
most Efficient Chorus, the whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile 
Orchestra, composed of LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH 
BOYS, FROM FIVE TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selec- 
tions, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical 
Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION, 

Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, ‘Theoretical 
and Practical arenes and Mies. Sresses cla. thy: ch mae SOs 

Master of the General Educationa epartment ; 

Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, ty. Suns, 
History, Geography, rrarnee Geometry, and vegan Assistant Teachers. 


Dr. Mark. 


Kecping ooo se sos ceo cce cco ove cee ove 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Mr. Baker. 


Organ * 
Herr Siemens. 


Pianoforte ww. 


Viodim seo coe 000 cee see 000 08s ote one Benen 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... ooo Sa 8 Vacsrenve. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet ... +. . +» Sig. Cortes. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments... ... ss. se oo Mr. H. Rossevt. 

coo ove eve ove coe Mr. Expgr, 


Concertina (German and English) 
Messrs. PoweLt and 


Vocal Classes see see cee ove one Eupse 

Dr, MARK has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession pos- 
sessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and receive 
a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free of all 
expense, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
“= by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

ooks. 


ee or) 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge 
Manchester. 

Dr. MARK is also open to Engagements with his little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in his 
Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his establish- 
ment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and. Two and Four, p.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


EW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 


that moanest loud” (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
“* Swifter far than Summer’s flight,”’ (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ; “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,”’ Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung by Madame Sainton- Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr, Santley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.”— Athen@um. 

‘* Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
* Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley's *Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sister“art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1960. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street. 


Street, 
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THE DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ORGAN. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS MECHANISM.* 


Tue Organ is a wind instrument, with a key-board, the sounds of 
which are fixed, but capable of being sustained at the will of the 
player, especially consecrated to the service of the Church. 

This definition makes the organ liable to all that may be expec- 
ted of it by the laws both of art and religion. 

On first looking at its case exteriorly, we are struck more espe- 
cially with three things: with the immense size of its pipes in 
front, which we take to be the most powerful in the instrument, 
though they are, on the contrary, the least so; with the key-boards, 
which, though we should hardly have thought it perhaps, were we 
to put down the keys, would at once give utterance to those great 
pipes; and with a quantity of knobs or handles, which stand out 
from the case of the organ on two sides of the key-board, and 
carrying, each of them, the name of some instrument, such as the 
flute, the viol da gamba, the trumpet, and the like. But nothing 
of all this acts or speaks alone, for in order to this various parts 
of the organ must be joined together, and all these various parts 
do not at once meet the eye. 

The organ has no voice, but by means of the wind inhaled by 
the bellows, and these are placed as near the main body of the 
instrument as possible, in order that they may send the wind the 
more directly into the pipes which rest upon it. Herein we may 
compare the instrument to a man, who would not be able to make 
himself understood without inhaling the air, which, after it has 
been equally distributed throughout his lungs, is driven out by 
them again through the vocal passages. The bellows, with its 
feeders, is as much the chest to the organ as the lungs are to the 
human frame. Putin motion by the blower, they fill themselves 
one after the other,f and are emptied into a common channel placed 
near their extremity, and this is called the main wind trunk. 

From this main channel other wind trunks branch off, as 
branches from the same common root, and carry the source of its 
sound into all parts of the instrument, as the branches of the tree 
carry the sap, or rather, as we have taken the human frame for 
our analogy, these smaller wind trunks are as the arteries, which, 
by means of the heaven-sprung system of the circulation, carry on 
the blood, which is pumped forth by the heart, throughout the 
whole of the body. The wind thus conveyed by one or many 
channels, gathers itself together and is compressed in a sort of 
chest or large hollow table, on which the pipes of the organ are 

laced, and is called the sound-board. ‘The interior of the sound- 

oard is but little less complicated than the vocal organ of the 
human body. It is from them that the compressed air has to 
escape by the pallets, and so to be transformed into distinct and 
varied sounds in the hundreds of pipes which bristle on the surface 
of the sound-board. This wind box, this transformer of the com- 





pressed air into sound, is, as it were, the centre of all the mecha- | 


nical parts of the instrument, which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of sound ; the place where they all meet together, and to 
which they all tend, and hence, perhaps, its name of sound-board. 
Here it is that we find out if the bellows are weak or strong, if the 
hand of the organist touches the keys with or without effect, if the 
pallets on being opened cause an harmonious sound, or merely a 
disagreeable cyphering, and thus the sound-board becomes the 
centre of all that is good or bad in the organ; it is, to continue 
our analogy taken from the human frame, as the heart, to which 
all the system of the circulation of the blood flows as to a centre ; 
and as the throat, from whence proceeds the word, expressive of 
the inward soul. 

But how is this mechanical contrivance, this magic air-trans- 
former, to be itself made to act, for though we should fill all the 
sound-boards imaginable with wind, this alone would not be suffi- 
cient to create a sound, still less an harmonious sound. The 
instrument just turned out from the hands of the builder, and 





* From L’Orgue, sa connaissance, son administration, et son jeu, by 
Joseph Regnier. Fourth Study. 
t Note of Translator,—This refers to the more common way of 


making organ bellows in France, which is more old-fashioned than the 
English way. 

















supplied with wind by the action of the bellows, is still only a 
dumb instrument. The mysterious power of giving speech to. 
the organ is to be found in the organist, who after a reliminary 
operation, of which we will speak presently, places his Seals upon 
the clavier or key-board, the true key to hie mysterious power, as 
its Latin root clavis indicates, and it is then only that the instru- 
ment ceases to be dumb, and sings in accents of joy or sadness 
according to the genius of the man, of whom it may be said to be 
both slave and master. 

Three things then concur for making the organ speak ; a bellows, 
which may be called the starting point ; the pipes, which are placed 
upon the sound-board, and may be called the end; and thirdly, 
the hands of the organist, which may be called the means, for it is 
to them that all the mechanism of the organ from the clavier to the 
sound-board is subject, and it is by their means that the pas 
for the air, which supplies the pipes, are opened or shut as the 
organist pleases. 

Since the most interesting details of all this mechanism meet in 
the sound-board, as in a centre, we will briefly analyse its form 
and action. In doing this, we do not intend to give a formal 
list of its many component parts, but simply to give such a general 
account of them as may be suflicient for our present p e. In 
building, especially, we want to see a great deal, to know but little. 

The sound-board then, as we have already said, may be described 
as a long, square-cornered chest, six or eight inches in depth, the 
upper-board of which is pierced with as many holes as there are 
pipes to be placed in order, as an harmonious forest of trees, upon 
its surface. All the pipes which emit the same quality of tone 
are planted together in a straight line in the same row, and each 
row of pipes of the same quality of tone is called a stop. The 
hole in the foot of each pipe is in communication with the interior 
of the sound-board, but is separated from the wind by two ob- 
stacles, viz., a register and a pallet. 

The register is a rule of wood, placed within the sound-bvard, 
exactly under the feet of the pipes, and sliding horizontally back- 
wards and forwards, in a groove, as completely air-tight as it is 
smooth and even. ‘This rule, so-called because it rules or directs 
the action of the wind, is itself pierced with holes exactly corre- 
praten with those in the upper-board of the sound-board for 
the feet of the pipes, in such way that, as the rule is moved, the 
holes in the feet of the pipes and those of the rules are perpen- 
dicular or set the one to the other. When they are perpendi- 
cular to one another, the ruler, far from being an obstacle to the 
entrance of the wind into the pipes, is, on the contrary, its con- 
ductor, for then the foot of the pipes, by which the wind enters, 
is in immediate communication with the interior of the sound- 
board. 

We will suppose, then, that the organist wishes to make that quality 
of sound or that stop which represents the trumpet heard through- 
out the extent of the key-board. Before putting his hands on the 
key-board, he places it on one of those knobs, which stand out from 
the case of the organ, which serve as places for inseribing the names 
of the registers, and, in this instance, he places it on that one of 
them which is labelled trumpet, and draws it out. No sooner 
has he done so than the wind before shut up within the sound- 
board, so far as this obstacle is concerned, is at once enabled to be 
in direct communication with the pipes of the quality of tone re- 
quired, and the preliminary operation is thus far completed. The 
organist repeats this action for all the registers of which he in- 
tends to compose his orchestra. Thus, if he wishes it to be con- 

osed of a bourdon and flute, as well as the trumpet, he draws the 
ae which answer to those registers; if only two of those 
registers, he pushes in one of the three, and so of the rest. 

But the second obstacle has still to be removed ; the pallet must 
be made to open. The pallet may be described as a little door on 
a spring, occupying a lower region in the sound-board, a region 
which may be very properly called that of storms, inasmuch as a 
certain amount of force is required to overcome the resistance of 
the wind which rushes headlong from the action of the bellows 
into the space opened by the gaping of the pallet, and called a 
groove. The pallet is connected with the key by means of a 
tracker, which is sometimes of very considerable length, but 


however far removed the pallet may be from the key-board by the 
tracker, it is affected by the slightest action on the key, and that 
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with greater rapidity according to the greater perfection of the 
mechanism. 

There are as many pallets as grooves, as many pallets and 
grooves as keys, and often more pallets and grooves than keys for 
the bass notes, which being composed of larger pipes, require 
more wind, and consequently more openings by which to inhale it. 

The bellows then being filled, and the registers drawn, as many 
notes will speak on the sound-board as there are keys put down by 
the fingers of the organist, for the wind must then of necessity pass 
from the sound-board to the pipes of which the registers and 
pallets are open, and is thus transformed, or becomes sonorous in 
accordance with a law of accoustics, which we shall have to con- 
sider later on Hence, before touching the > Peso the 
organist must always draw the registers, for if he dic not do 80, 
the keys would no doubt open a passage for the wind, but this 
wind would only strike against the roof formed by that part of 
the sound-board which is full of registers, without being able to 
transform itself into vibrating columns of air in the bodies of 
the pipes. F 

But in an instrument so vast as an organ, there is but one 
sound-board and but one key-board. The organ has but one soul, 
it is true, but this one soul animates several bodies. There are, in 
consequence, as many keyboards as there are principal separate 

arts In an organ, but experience and the requirements of art 
ave for the most part limited them to three or four at most. 

Often an organ limited in extent from want of means or space, 
has but one principal part, but one body : when this is not the case, 
and it has more than one such part, that part which is the most 
largely developed and speaks the loudest, is called the great-organ. 
Immediately below this, as regards its power and volume of sound, 
is placed the choir-organ ; while the swell-organ takes up an inter- 
mediate position between these two principal parts, and is destined 
to give effect to those phrases of music which require a more deli- 
cate and special handling, and for which the choir-organ supplies 
the proper accompaniment. Last of all comes the echo-organ*, 
emitting veiled and smothered sounds, as its name implies, though 
it must be confessed it does so more in name than in reality. 

These different parts of the organ may be all enclosed within 
the case, including the choir-organ, though this is very commonly 
placed in a case apart by itself, and brought in front of the great- 
organ,*so as, in appearance, to form an organ in miniature. It 
was so placed, almost without exception, in the older organs. All 
the keyboards, not excepting that of the choir, are placed in steps 
one above another, the first and lowest that of the choir, next 
above this that of the great-organ, above this again that of the 
swell, and at the top of all that of the echo-organ. 

We have said nothing as yet of a key-board which is placed on 
the floor at the feet of the organist, and forms quite a peculiar 
feature in his art. This is the pedal-organ, the keys of which are 


long and short like those of the manual, and have under their | 
control a special sound-board of their own, which carries the pipes | 


which emit the gravest sounds of the instrument. Without the 
dal the concert of the organ is incomplete; with it the organist 


is possessed of a powerful foundation bass, but such that he may | 


even raise it to the dignity of a solo instrument, by causing it to 
take an independent and special part of its own, a part, however, 
which should be always more or less grave and dignified in its 
character, enriched with passages of energy and rapidity according 
to the skill of the organist. 

Seated then in front of these different key-boards, between the 
organ and the altar, the organist may be compared to the helms- 
man placed between the rudder and the masts of the ship, attentive 
alike to the signals of the captain and the motions of the waves. 
In his case it is the mighty flood of the peoples’ song that the 
organist sustains with the majesty of his chords, while his signals 
come to him from the sanctuary, the ceremonies of which he 
follows, and by means of a mirror placed obliquely, he may even 
turn his back on the altar, as in the ancient organs, see all that is 
done there as it were before his face, and join his intention with 
that of the priest who offers the divine mysteries. 





* Note of Translator.—This last is not found in English organs as at 
present constructed. Inits place is found now either a solo, or what 
Mr. Hill has called a combination-organ in the Birmingham Town Hall 
Organ. 











etter to the Eritor. 


— on 
THE THEORY OF HARMONICS, 


Str.—Preparatory to entering upon a consideration of other subjects 
connected with the Science of Music, permit me to offer the following 
remarks explanatory of the theory of harmonics,—an important branch 
of the science, but one, by musicians generally, but imperfectly under- 
stood, and has thus led to the most erroneous conclusions. 

The harmonics of a sound are, theoretically, those whose vibrations 
in a given period are some integral number of times those of the given 
sound; thus, whilst the generating sound gives one vibration, its har- 
monics are those which give 2, 3, 4, &c. vibrations in the same time. 
As the number of vibrations of a musical string is inversely as its 
length, the above corresponds with, and is equivalent to, a division of 
the string into 2, 3, 4, or a greater number of equal parts, one of which 
parts gives the harmonic sound. Let then a musical string giving a 
certain sound, say C, be divided into any number of equal parts, as 
denoted by the following figures, then one of these parts will give the 
corresponding harmonic, the figures also representing the ratio of its 
vibrations as compared with the generating sound, or unity, the ratios 
of the other sounds, one with another, being similarly exhibited: — 


123445 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 & 
CCGCEG*CDE*G@** Bcs™ 

Were the series extended further, it would be seen that every harmonic 
as it enters the series becomes the generator of another series of har- 
monics, following each other precisely in the same order and ratio as 
those of the original serics, and these again of others, and so on to in- 
finity, the whole of which are harmonics of the original generating 
sound ; thus the series commencing with G is from C as above:— 


86 9 12 15) 
GGDGB b&e. 
or from G 12345] 


These harmonic sounds are exactly similar in their order and ratios to 
those of the series commmencing with C. Comparing the magnitudes 
of the harmonic intervals, we perceive that they gradually become less, 
according to the following ratios, 7, 3, 3, 3,§, 7, and so on; but as the 
smallest consonant interval is §, therefore 3 and all following are dis- 
sonant intervals, Confining our attention for the present to the con- 
sonant ratios 1, 3, 5, considering the octave sounds as identical, we 
perceive that the generating sound produces firstly its 5th, and secondly 
its major 3d, and as these harmonics become the generators of other 
series similar to the first, the law is general ; obeying this law we are 
enabled to exhibit the harmonics in a tabular form, thus disposing of 
the sounds as they enter by 5ths in vertical columns, and as they enter 
by major 3ds in horizontal columns, we have, formed from the con- 
sonant ratios, the following 


Synopsis of Harmonic Sounds :— 
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which exhibits them in every relation and combination. The ratio of 
the vibrations of any sound as compared with the generator may be 
found by multiplying together the ratios at the heads of the two 
columns which intersect each other at the required sound. The table 
may be extended indefinitely in any or every direction ; it may also be 
curtailed so as to commence with any sound as generator, taking care 
only that such portion is contained by four sides parallel with those of 
the table, the ratio, of course, commencing with that sound, it may also 
terminate upon any sound. Taking the first sound in the Table, Bb b, 
we perceive that all the sounds contained in the table are harmonics of 
that sound, also, that they are negative harmonics of d x , the last sound 
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in the table, that is, not one sound in the table is an harmonic of d x 
but it is an harmonic of every sound therein. Bbb ‘and dx may 
therefore be called the positive and negative harmonic bases of the 
table, that is, they are the nearest sounds which are harmonic bases of 
all the sounds in the table, other sounds more remote, and consequently 
not exhibited, being also harmonic bases of the same scunds. As we 
may curtail the table so as to commence or terminate with any sound, it 
is evident that the same sound has both its positive’ and negative har- 
monics, thus C is the positive harmonic base of all the sounds within 
the double lines, and is the negative harmonic base of those within the 
waved lines; the remaining sounds are not in any way harmonics 
of C. It follows also that as C is an harmonic of all the sounds within 
the waved lines, all the harmonics of C are also harmonics of these 
sounds, for as any of these sounds will produce C as a positive har- 
monic, so also will they produce all the harmonics of C. 

It is evident from the construction of the table, that any two adjacent 
sounds in either the vertical or horizontal columns are consonant, and 
that they are also positively or negatively harmonics of each other ; 
also that all sounds proceeding diagonally from the bases, or parallel 
with these diagonals, are harmonics, positively or negatively, of each 
other, but at the same time no two are consonant ; thus C is a negative 
harmonic base of Db, and a positive harmonic base of B, yet neither oj 
these sounds are consonant with C or with each other, as denoted by 
their ratios, so that all major 7ths are positive harmonics, and their in- 
versions the minor 2ds (or minor 9ths) are negative harmonics, The 
diagonals, or their parallels, proceeding in this direction may therefore 
be called harmonic diagonals. On the contrary, in the opposite diago- 
nals, namely, those at right angles to the former, any two adjacent 
sounds are consonant, but are not harmonics in any way, of each other ; 
thus in the diagonal passing through C, the sounds Eb and A are both 
excluded from those portions having C for their base, but C is evidently 
consonant with either of these sounds, as in the chords F, A, C, and 
Ab, C, Eb, therefore all minor 3ds and their inversions, the major 
6ths are not harmonics, these diagonals may be distinguished as the 
¢ t diagonals. The reason of these facts is evident; from the 
slightest glance at the order of the sounds in the table it is seen that 
they proceed from the first sound, through all the keys gradually re- 
quiring aless number of flats in the scale, to C, and thence through the 
keys gradually requiring a greater number of sharps, so that from any 
given sound,.no positive harmonic, distinct from the octaves of that 
sound, can be produced which shall also be a sound contained in any 
primary chord, the basis of which is the tonic of a key requiring a 
greater number of flats, or a less number of sharps in the scale than the 
key of which the given sound is the tonic, for all such sounds, as com- 
pared with the given sound, are either negative harmonics, or harmo- 
nics of these: for instance, the subdominant and the dominant 7th are 
not positive harmonics. 








Having thus far glanced at the general principles of harmonics, we 
may now proceed to enquire whether the harmonic bases-are identical, | 
or how far they are so, with what are generally termed fundamental | 
basses, a term, by the bye, not very appropriate, and has thus led to 
much confusion, but which we may retain, being careful to distinguish | 
it from the harmonic base until we ascertain how far one is identical 
with the other. In pursuance of this object, let us examine the annexed 
diagram of harmonic sounds. i 





Positive 
Ratios. 


1 
1 Cc 
G 
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Negative 
Ratios. | 








C and B are the positive and negative harmonic bases, but forming the 
harmonic diagonal are not consonant sounds ; C, the generating sound, 
produces G and E, consonant with each other, and both consonant with 
C, the positive harmonic base, known also as the grave harmonic, that is 
the nearest positive harmonic base formed by the coincident vibrations 
of the two sounds E and G, and is in this case also the fundamental 
bass or root of the perfect concord C,E,G. Now as a perfect concord, 
excluding octaves, does not consist of more than three different sounds, 
the fundamental bass must be one of these three ; this is so self-evident, 
that it may at once be accepted as an axiom. It is also clear from the 
diagram that the sounds B, G, E, reckoning from the negative harmo- 
nic base B, have exactly the same ratios one with another as the sounds 
C,E,G, reckoning from the positive base C, and consequently as they 
form a perfect concord, the fundamental bass is one of the three sounds 





B, G, E, therefore C, the positive harmonic base, is in this case not the 
fundamental bass or root of the chord B,G, E. As in the chord C, E,G, 
we proceed in a direction from the fundamental bass, so in the negative 
chord, where tke order of everything is reversed, we proceed in a direc- 
tion to the fundamental bass, or E, as the root of the chord E, G, B, the 
sounds being arranged within the octave above the fundamental bass. 
E, G, being a minor 8rd, as seen in the diagram, the chord takes the 
rame of the minor chord, hence a minor chord is always negative, and 
has the Sth of the scale, or dominant, for its harmonic base, a major 
chord is always positive and has the Ist of the scale, or tonic, for its 
harmonic base. To illustrate this still further, take the following 
sounds:— 





Db F A 





Ab Cc E 














Eb G B 








C as before is the positive harmonic base of the sounds E,G,B, but Db, 
F, Ab, and an infinity of other sounds to which C is the negative 
base, are also positive harmonic bases, but more remote than C, of the 
same sounds, as well as to the major chord C, E, G; hence to assume that 
Db, F, Ab, &c. are also fundamental basses to the chords C, E, G and 
E, G, B is simply absurd. Indeed the harmonic bases, in a general sense, 
have not that influential character, nor play the important part, whick 
some theorists are inclined to assign to them ; in the last diagram the 
harmonic bases Db and B are the only two sounds not consonant with 
C (evident from the construction of the table), and if these two sounds 
be removed, those remaining are the “ System of Sounds” of which C 
is the unit sound, and F the primary basis ; by comparing these with 
the “ System of Sounds” (Musical World, Jan. 28), it will be seen that 
the really important sounds are F, C and G, the primary or central 
bases ; these, and not the harmonic bases Db and B, being the true 
fundamental basses of the primary chords, whether major or minor, the 
general expression for the ratio of the fundamental bass being 3, that is, 
a 5th below the dominant, or unit sound. If we extend the diagram as 
follows, we have merely another view of the “ Systems of Sounds” as 
derived from the theory of harmonics, from which all the results pre- 
viously shown could have been deduced, though not with the same 
simplicity. 
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: Primary Chords. 
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‘A Mode of Sounds. 




















It were necdless to give further explanation of these here, a com- 
parison of them with the system of sounds, as explained in my previous 
letters, rendering such unnecessary ; suffice it to say, that herein is 
exhibited in a very condensed form the true principles of major and 
minor chords, with their fundamental basses, progressions, &c., and the 
fallacies derived from harmonic bases, unit bases, &c., under whatever 
name they may be given, made apparent. I refer to a few late instances 
of these in the papers of Mr. D. C. Hewitt, in the Musical World, 
merely forillustration. He, assuming that the intervals in his equivocal 
chord B, D, F, Ab, are all minor 3ds, gives their harmonic bases under 
the name of unit sounds (which he evidently mistakes for fundamental 
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basses) ; these sounds as minor 3ds are represented in the “ Synopsis 
of Harmonic Sounds” by the letters B, D, f, and ab, and if we find the 
smallest portion of the table containing these sounds, under the restric- 
tion that the 4 sides are parallel with those of the table, we find that 
its positive harmonic base is Cb, which is the nearest base of all the 
sounds of the given chord, the other bases which he gives, viz, Eb, 
Gb, G, Bb, and Db, being only harmonic bases of portions of the 
chord, as is evident from the table. In the same way, if we take the 
real sounds of the chord, represented in the table by the letters B, D, F, 
Ab, then the nearest positive harmonic base of all these sounds is Db, 
so that these harmonic bases, looked upon generally as being funda- 
mental basses, or roots of chords, is an absurdity, and the basses, as 
such, would be ridiculous, a term in which Mr. Hewitt agrees with me 
as being very applicable. According to the principles developed in 
this and seme preceding letters, G is the fundamental bass of this chord, 


to which are added the sounds F, Ab, having F for the fundamental | 
bass ; if to these two be added the negative base of F, Ab, or C, we | 
have the sounds G, F, C, the primary bases, and the essential sounds of | 
| reality about every thing he did, we must remember that Signor 
| Ciampi is at an age when it is impossible, even by the aid of the 


the Key of C. 

In the series of harmonic sounds in the first portion of this letter, it 
will be perceived that to some harmonics, as 7, 11, 13, &c., there are 
not given any representative sounds ; in explanation of this, then, we 
have scen that every harmonic, as it enters the series, gives out its 
harmonics in exactly the same order and ratios ; consequently the series 
commencing with 7, would be, reckoned from C, 


7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, 49, 56, &c. 


Now whatever names we choose to give to the seven sounds of the scale 
commencing with the sound 7, as above, the sounds 49, 77, 91, &c. 
would still be unrepresented in the same manner as 7, 11, 13, &e. in 
the former series, and so on to infinity. So that not only the prime 
numbers, 7 and upwards, but also every integral power of these primes 
become the origin of other series of harmonics, into which enter all 
multiples of these primes, but none of which could appear in the first 
series, evident from the composition of the ratios; the sounds in the last 
series, if represented literally, would be in the ratio of 7:] with the 
similar sounds of the first series, but as the multiplier 7 does not enter 
into the composition of consonant ratios, the last series would be always 
dissonant as compared with the first. In fact, if we take unity asa 
standard of pitch, every prime number is the origin of a series of har- 
monics similar but of a different pitch to that having unity as its 
origin, or of any sound derived from unity through the consonant 
intervals. In illustration of this, suppose a pianoforte or other musical 
instrument tuned so that the sound represented by C should give eight 
vibrations in a certain time, then, if we further suppose another instru- 
ment tuned so that the sound represented by the same C should give 
seven vibrations in the same time, we should have a representation of the 
two scries of sounds, having 1 and 7, or 8 and 7 for their origin; if 
eight then be the standard pitch, the instrument tuned to C, seven vibra- 
tions would be, as a musician would term it, more than a tone flat, and 
the sounds of the two instruments would not combine in any harmonious 
relation whatever. So that these prime numbers, or the powers of these 
primes, are the originators of series of harmonics which do not combine 
in any way with those reckoned from unity, or with each other, and are 
practically considered merely as differences in pitch. 
Apologizing for the length to which these remarks have extended, 
Iam, &c, 
W. W. Parkinson, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
June 18th, 1860, 
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Che Operas, 


> 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue first performance for eleven years of Cimarosa’s best-known, 
if not best, opera, J7 Matrimonio Segreto, which took place on 
Saturday, was a decided success; far greater, indeed, than we 
anticipated from the rather unfavourable reception it met with in 
1849, when revived both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal 
Italian Opera. The little favour a work once so popular obtained 
then was the more unaccountable, as the cast at both theatres was 
extremely attractive ; that at the elder house comprising the names 
of Mesdames Parodi, Giuliani, and Alboni, Signors Calzolari, 
Lablache, and F. Lablache ; at the new house, Mesdames Persiani, 
Grisi, and Angri, Signors Mario, Tamburini, and Tagliafico. The 





opera, nevertheless, ran but a few nights at- either place, and may 
be said thenceforward to have been entirely shelved, as no attempt 
has been made to reproduce it since. The principal cause of its 
revival at Her Majesty's Theatre is doubtless to exhibit Signor 
Ciampi in one of those parts in which he had earned his conti- 
nental reputation. The character of Geronimo is beyond the 
grasp of ordinary artists ; and, indeed, no singer since Lablache, 
excepting Tamburini, had attempted it at all. Signor Ciampi 
created a highly favourable impression in his new essay, proving 
himself an artist of rare intelligence and rare endowments. His 
comedy is a very happy combination of art and instinct; his 
humour is natural and entirely his own, so that originality may be 
added to his other qualifications. His make-up of the character 
is extremely skilful, and throughout the entire performance he 
never forgets that he is personating an old man. If we miss the 
oily humour of Lablache, which seemed to ooze out at every pore, 
or the consummate tact of Tamburini, which threw an intense 


highest genius, that art could reach maturity. Signor Ciampi is 
twenty-one years old, at which age, we have no doubt, both Lablache 
and Tamburini were serving their apprenticeship to singing and 
acting. Nevertheless, estimating the new buffo’s performance 
irrespective of all such considerations, we must allow it to have 
very great merit. The audience, indeed, seemed strongly of our 
opinion, since they applauded Signor Ciampi to the echo in ever 
scene. With so powerful and splendid an organ we shall Saale 
by-and-bye for door vocal results. Signor Ciampi, in singing, 
should adhere more to the notes, and speak less. The frequent 
use of the parlante, however agreeable to Italian ears, is not liked 
by English audiences, more especially in good music. With this 
exception we can praise the new Geronimo’s singing unreservedly. 
He possesses the true instinct for time and rhythm, and in that 
respect invariably satisfies the most scrupulous ear, and is always 
just in his intonation. 

The Count Robinson of Signor Everardi is entitled to unquali- 
fied commendation. It is, indeed, the nearest approach in singing 
and acting to the masterly performance of Tamburini, which, in 
the olden time, was wont to divide the applause with Lablache’s 
Geronimo. Signor Everardi looks the part, too, to perfection, and 
dresses it admirably, so that the illusion is complete. 

Mad. Alboni’s Fidalma was perhaps the best-acted part in the 
piece. There is certainly not mi todo in the character, but 
what there was to do, or, more properly, what was suggested, was 
carried out with incomparable comic appreciation. ‘The great 
artist, indeed, may be said to have created Fidalma. How Mad. 
Alboni sings the purely legitimate music of Cimarosa can best be 
conceived by remembering what she achieves in the Barbiére and 
Cenerentola. 

Signor Giuglini sings the sweet tender music of Paolino most 
admirably. The charming air “Pria che spunti in ciel ”—one of 
Rubini’s (and Sims Reeves’s) most perfect achievements—was 
given on Saturday with so much grace and sensibility, and finished 
so exquisitely, as to elicit a warm encore. Signor Giuglini, how- 
ever, merely reappeared and bowed. In the whole of the last 
scene, which takes place in the dark, and in which the voices are 
subdued to a pianissimo, his singing was inimitable, and made us 
think—we know not why—how wonderfully he would sing the 
music of Conte Ory in Rossini’s opera—still more delicious music 
than that of Cimarosa. 

The parts of Carolina and Elisetta, by Mlles. Lotti and 
Vaneri, should, we think, have been interchanged. Mlle. Lotti 
throws too much of the vixen, we fancy, into the character of 
Paolino’s wife, who ought to be represented as the gentler of the 
two sisters; while Mile. Vaneri hardl indicates sufficient bold- 
ness and vigour for Elisetta, the would-be countess, who brow- 
beats her younger sister. Perhaps this effect is partly produced 
by the greater resonance of Mlle. Lotti’s voice. 

The band, conducted by Mr. Benedict, was admirable through- 
out; and the opera, in spite of its want of choruses, scenic effects, 
or any special interest in the plot, was a genuine success. 

One thing is entitled to particular notice—the propriety of the 
dresses, for which Mr. E. T. Smith’s costumier should be pub- 
licly thanked. The old custom was, to dress all the characters, 
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except Geronimo, after the modern fashion—an anachronism as 
well as absurdity—and to allow the old merchant to attire himself 
according to the period of Queen Anne, or the first George. 
Happily, now all is rectified at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and the 
characters without exception appear costumed after the manner 
of the last century. 

The Matrimonio Segreto has not been repeated, nor even re- 
announced ; why, we cannot say. All we know is, that it is worth 
repetition. 

-$-— 


ROYAL ITALIAN 


Tue Huguenots was repeated on Saturday, when Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort were present. 

On Tuesday Martha was given for the second time, and 
obtained a second triumph for Mario and Mad. Penco. 

The performance of Gluck's Orfeo é Eurydice, on Wednesday 
evening, which had furnished a topic of conversation to musicians 
for weeks previously, did not attract a large attendance of the 
general public. Nevertheless, almost every connoisseur in London 
was present, and excitement and curiosity were carried to an 
unusually high pitch. It had been announced that. Orfeo é 
Eurydice would be “ illustrated by costume, scenery, and decora- 
tion,” whence, naturally, it was inferred that Gluck’s great lyric 
work would not be presented in a dramatic form, but as a pictorial 
concert entertainment. It turned out, however, that the an- 
nouncement was supererogatory, since Orfeo was given as an opera 
proper, with all the accessories of stage effect and action. The 
advertisements, therefore, intimated more than was required. 
The director was determined that the old German master should 
not suffer for want of attention. The cast of the principal 
personages was perhaps as strong as it could be ntl in the 
— time. ad. Csillag sustained the part of Orpheus, 

ad. Penco that of Eurydice, Mad. Miolan-Carvalho that of 
the Happy Shade (L’Ombra Felice) and Mad. Nantier-Didiée 
L’Amore. Nearly the entire weight of the performance falls 
upon Orfeo, who is rarely absent from the scene. Mad. Csillag, 
however, to her other estimable qualities, adds that of great 
sustaining power, which enables her to go through the longest 
and most exciting opera unfatigued. In such a part as Orfeo 
this is absolutely requisite, and without it the best powers, 
natural and acquired, would be of little avail. Mad. Csillag, as she 
had already demonstrated in Fidelio, possesses amazing energy, 
and has the finest tragic instincts. Her intensity and passion in 
Beethoven's heroine could hardly be surpassed, and these qualifi- 
cations were again exhibited in Gluck’s opera. Her greatest 
effects were produced in the grand bravura, “La speme in sen 
ritorna,” and in the scene with Eurydice, in which, after his wife 
isa second time snatched from him by death, just as he had 
recovered her from Hades —a scene of wondrous beauty, some- 
what spun out, notwithstanding — Orpheus sings the well-known 
air, “Che fard senza Eurydice.” On both occasions Mad. 
Csillag proved herself no less a consummate vocalist than 
tragadienne, and was overwhelmed with applause. We might cite 
many other points in her performance, but the above suffices to 
indicate in what estimation we hold Mad. Csillag, and what were 
the feelings entertained by the public of her very rare merits. 

The other characters, comparatively subordinate, were most 
ably supported. Mad. Penco’s Eurydice was thoroughly artistic. 
Even her death was remarkable for the natural manner in which 
it was accomplished. Her vocal displays were restricted to the 
long (somewhat too long) duet with Orphews, when Eurydice 
issues with him from the infernal regions, of which she made the 
most. Mad. Carvalho gave the single air of The Happy Shade, 

‘Questo prato sempre ameno"”—a pastoral of infinite beauty — 
with great charm of voice; and Mad. Nantier-Didiée, by her 
singing, dress, and manner, gave due effect to the impersonation 
of the God Cupid, who, in the end, is the means of rendering the 
lovers happy, whereby the author of the libretto is at odds with 
Heathen ythology. 

The scenery, more especiall 
beautiful. The ballet of the Ha 
unbounded applause. Of a very 


OPERA. 


the view of Elysium, is ver 
Shades was received wit 
erent character is that of the 


Furies in the opening of the second act; which, if not so attractive 
is far more vigorous and picturesque. We may take another 
opportunity of speaking of the music. At present we must 
content ourselves with recording the entire success of the revival 
of an undoubted master-piece ; and trust that the performances of 
Iphigenia in Tauris, at St. James’s Hall, and Orfeo é Eurydice at, 
the Royal Italian Opera, may be productive of genuine results, 
The success of Orfeo, as we have said, was decided. The chcrus, 
band, and conductor, all contributed largely tothe triumph. The 
opera is to be repeated this evening. 

On Thursday, the first performance of Norma this season, and 
the last appearance but one of Mad. Grisi in the part she has 
| made so peculiarly her own, with the additional attraction of the 
| second act of Fra Diavolo, drew together one of the most crowded 

and fashionable audiences ever assembled in this theatre. Every 
= of the house was filled to overflowing, and scores of “La 
iva’s” admirers were disappointed in not being able to procure 
even standing room. The Queen and suite occupied the royal 
box, and the whole performances elicited a series of “ovations,” for, 
evidently affected by the brilliancy of the audience and their en- 
thusiastic reception of her, Mad. Grisi exerted herself with even 
more than her wonted fire, and “ barring ” the natural vocal 
deficiencies, the entire personation of the erring Druidess was one 
of the most effective we ever witnessed, even in the palmiest days 
of the great queen of Italian song. Mad. Corbari, as Adalgisa, her 
old and best part, was nothing inferior to the most graceful 
Adalgisa of her earlier days, while Signors Neri-Baraldi and 
Tagliafico, in place of Signor Gardoni and M. Zelger, were admir- 
able as Pollio and Oroveso. In fact Pollio is decidedly Signor 
Neri-Baraldi’s best performance, .»d Signor Tagliafico only wants 
weight to make a most impressive high _— of the Druids. As 
usual, the chorus, scenery, dresses, and appointments were per- 
fect, and the brass band better in tune than usual. The applause 
during the performance was most enthusiastic and spontaneous, 
and both at the termination of the first act and of the opera, Grisi 
was recalled and applauded with that peculiarly hearty warmth 
which she seems to obtain more spontaneously than any other 
artiste before the public. 

The second act of Auber’s 
brilliant vocalism of Mad. Miolan 





y oe chef @euvre, with the 
-Carvalho, the humours of Signor 
Ronconi, M. Zelger, and Signor Tagliafico, and the graceful sing- 


ing of the serenade, “Young Agnes,” by Signor Gardoni, 
brought the evening’s entertainment to a most satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The Prophéte, long expected, is at last promised, and Signor 
Tamberlik is announced to make his first appearance this year as 
Jean of Leyden. 


MOZART—CHILD AND MAN. 
(Continued from p. 370, Vol. 38.) 
116. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, Nov. 21, 1772. 


We are, heaven be thanked, as well and lively as fishes in water ; for 
during the last week it has rained frightfully. To day is the anniversary 
of our marriage. It is now, if I mistake not, five-and-twenty years ago 
since we had the happy idea of getting married, to say nothing of the 
years we thought about it beforehand; good things require time. 

The “ primo uomo” M. Rauzzini has arrived. The work goes on in- 
creasing. We shall have also our little comedies to go through, as is 
justly expected when theatrical affairs are in question ; but such things 
are mere trifles. The figs which Wolfgang carried away with him from 
Salzburg were as miraculous as the loaves and fishes in the Gospel ; 
they have lasted until now. 

Yes! yes! we have a mighty deal to do; when we are not working 
there are still all sorts of arrangements to see to. 

P.S. from Wolfgang.—I thank you, dear sister, you know for what. 
I cannot write to M. de Heffner. If you see him make him read th 
lines; I beg him to remain content therewith for the t. : 

I bear no grudge against that rare friend for not having answered 
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me. As soon as he has more tine, he will find a time, no doubt, 
although I doubt, to answer me punctually. 


117. 


The Same to the Same. 
Milan, Dec. 5, 1772. 


My bad pen does not prevent our being in good health. Yesterday 
only did the De Amicis arrive. The poor tenor, Cardoni, has fallen so 
sick that he cannot come. They have sent for some one to take his 
place to Turin and to Bologna. He must be not only afgood singer, 
but a good actor, with an imposing appearance, to represent with honour 
the character of Sylla. These are the two principal causes which have 
retarded the composition of the opera. Now it will proceed at a sound 


ace. 

s P.S. from Wolfgang.—Fourteen pieces more to do, and] I shall have 
finished. It is true that the duo and the trio may count for four pieces. 
Can’t possibly write you at any length, for I know nothing—first 
reason ; second reason, I don’t know what I am writing, my head is so 
full of the opera; I am in danger of sending you an air instead of 
words. I have learned a new game here which is called Mercante in 
fiera. We will play it as soon as I come back. I have also learned of 
a lady a new tongue which is easy to speak, difficult to write, but useful 
nevertheless, But it is a little—childish, although excellent for Salzburg. 
My compliments to our pretty Nandl and to our canary, for those two 
creatures and yourself form the most innocent part of the household. 
Your chapel master Fischietti will, no doubt, soon begin working at his 
opera buffa—that is to say in Germany, at his foolish opera. 


( To be continued). 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — This Evening 


(Saturday, June 30), will be performed, with new and elegant scenery, dresses, 
machinery, and sppcietmeess. which will present features of special interest, Weber's 
and romantic Opera of OBERON, with the following powerful cast :—Reiza, Mile. 
PiTIENS ; Fatima, Mad. ALBon1; Puck, Mad. Lemaire; Mermaid, Mile. Vaneri; 
Sir Hugo, Signor Monctn1 ; Oberon, Signor BeLart ; Scherisman, Signor EVERARDI ; 
Babiken, Signor Gassigr. The whole produced under the superintendence of J. R. 
Prancue, Esq., author of the libretto (by whom several changes and modifications have 
been made), and Mr. R. Roxsy- The Recitatives by Mr. Benepict, pupil of the com. 
poser of this great work, who will direct the Orchestra. Pit Tickets, 8s. Gd.; Gallery 
Sta'ls, 5s.; Gallery, 3s.; to be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre (under the 
Portico), which is open daily from 10 to 6, and on the evenings of performance until 
the_end of the Opera. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— Grand Volunteer 
Night.—Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.—Grand REPRESENTATION 
in BEHALF of the FUNDS of the NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The 
Council of the National Rifle Association have the honour to announce that Mr. E. T. 
Smita having most liberally placed the aboxe Theatre, together with the whole of the 
Artistes engaged, pao at the service of the Council of the Nationa! Rifle Asso- 
ciation, aGRAND PERFORMANCE will take place on Monday next, July 2, under 
the immediate patronage of Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, when will be performed the First Act of NORMA. Polonini, Signor MonGin1 ; 
Flavio, Signor Sotpt; Oroveso, Signor Viatett1; Adalgisa, Mile, Vanert; and 
Norma, Mile. Tittsns. Conductor, Mr. Benepicr. After which a Grand Pas de 
Deux by Mile. CLanpina Coccut and M. Duranp (being their last appearance this 
season). To be followed bythe Third Act of OTELLY. Otello, Signor Monotnt ; 
Tago, Signor Everarpi ; and Desdemona, Mad. BorGui-Mamo. After which the Third 
Act of LES HUGUENOTS. Raoul, Signor GivGtini; Il Conte St. Bris, Signor 
Gassign; Il Conte di Nevera, Signor Everarvi; and Valentina, Mle. TitTiens. 
Conductor, Signor Arpiti. To conclude with Rossini’s Operaof IL BARBIERE DI 
SIVIGLIA. Conte Almaviva, Signor BELART; Dr. Bartolo, Signor Ciampt; Figaro. 
Signor Gassier; Don Basilio, Signor ViateTT:; Berta, Mile. DettAnxese: and 
Rosina, Mad. ALBon1, who will sing in the lesson scene Rode’s Air, with Variations. 
Conductor, Siguor Axpiti. Pit Tickets, 8s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Galle , 38.; to 
be obtained at the Office of the National Rifle Association. 11 Pali Mall Bast. Witencit's 
Royal Library, Old Bond Street; Sams’s, Regent Street ; Hammond's, Cramer and 
ee Regent Street ; and at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open dail 'y from 
0 6. 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
LE PROPHETE. —Signor Tampertix.— Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera 
PROPHETE is in rehearsal, and will be produced in Serocures of a few Rg 
Mile. Cstutac ; Jean of Leyden, Signor T'amperxi (his first appearance this season), 
Floral Hall, Covent Garden.—An Exhibition of Roses, Fuchsias, Cactus, and Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants, will take place on Wednesday, July 18.—A List of Prizes 
together with full particulars, will be published in the course of a few days. : 
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¥ does not fall to the lot of everybody to traverse tho 

desert, still less to go to Corinth. Even the learned 
seldom visit that classic city ; but, as Horace says, “ those 
who do, return poets.” Now, however, all Paris will be able 
at least to see Babylon in a week or two. Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide (the book adapted to the French stage by M. Méry) 
is to be revived at the Opera. 

The scenery will be a succession of chefs-d’euvre, artistic 
and scientific. The scenic artists, under the direction of 
M. Flandin, who has visited all the countries of Ancient 
Assyria, Babylon, and Nineveh, and of Shaperer, who 
brought home most of the Assyrian collection in the 
Louvre, have reconstructed ancient Babylon. It is as 
though the Champollions, the De Saulcys, the Longpériers, 
who decipher with fluency the cuneiform characters and 
other hieroglyphics, had succeeded in restoring Babylon by 
the help of a handfull of stones, just as, through a sequence 
of analogies, suggested by the configuration of a dry bone, 
or a fissure in a rock, Cuvier used to reconstruct antedilu- 
vian monsters. It would almost seem that the most re- 
nowned artists had braved the fatigues and dangers of 
travelling through distant and unexplored countries, that 
the most fertile, industrious, and clear-sighted critics 
had unravelled the history and the arts of Asia, by the aid 
of Bactrian medals, &c., only to enable the management of 
the French Opera to offer the Parisian public a spectacle 
perfectly unique, the first, and probably the last, of its kind. 

Everything, we are told, has been consulted, searched, 
read, analysed. Copies have been made of landscapes, 
views, monuments, and ruins brought over, first by M. 
Flandin, and then by Lottin: the superb ruins, the grand 
and free aspect of nature, which shines forth in solitude, 
and constitutes a series of magnificent spectacles, with no 
other witnesses than Heaven and the savage beasts. 

The first act is to represent Babylon as that famous city 
was in the year 1916 B.c. ‘The colossal canvasses of our 
English Martin are nothing in comparison. Piranes, in his 
architectural dreams, alone has anticipated the unparalleled 
scene. Another scene, no less ambitious, is to revive the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. 

That of the third act will present a crypt of immense 
depth, in which the painter, it is said, has realised the most 
vivid idea of unfathomable darkness. Here the sepulchres 
of the Assyrian Kings are erected. The Tomb of Ninus 
is also, if report speaks truth, a master-piece of pictorial 
art and mechanical contrivance. Those who have seen, at 
the Italian Opera, the ghost of Ninus, dressed in a sheet, 
issue from an ordinary gateway, just like an ordinary 
mortal, have naturally smiled at the absurdity. At the 
French Opera this apparition will be sombre and awful ; 
the ghost of Ninus, illuminated by a strange light, will ap- 
pear at the summit of a Babylonian flight of steps, and 
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vanish into space, with a boldness worthy of the architects 
who conceived the notion of constructing Babel. 

The costumes are to be unexampled for accuracy and 
richness. With respect to accuracy, the artists possess 
authentic models at the Museum, in the statues of Assyrian 
kings and priests, with faces buried in heavy tresses, beards 
delicately plaited, falling in squares upon their breasts, 
enveloped in rich mantles, with hierarchal designs ar- 
ranged in the shape of fans, with tiaras, radiated crowns 
and arms,—conveying, in a word, the most precious informa- 
tion concerning the dress, insignia, and weapons of the 
ancient Asiatics. Thus will old Babylon be resuscitated. 

Great embarrassment was felt about the dance-music in 
Semiramide. The manager was naturally desirous not to 
interpolate any other music in the immortal master’s work. 
At length, however, thanks to M. Bordeze, they succeeded 
in finding a cantata with dance-music, composed by Rossini 
himself for Mile. Colbrand, his first wife, in 1818, on the 
occasion of a féte given at Naples, in honour of the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, whose dynasty would appear at this 
very moment in such imminent peril. 

Sig. Carafa (composer of Le Valet de Chambre, Mazaniello, 
and other operas, and an intimate friend of Rossini’s) has 
added recitatives. It was impossible to procure a complete 
score of Semiramide. When Rossini wrote it, it was not 
the custom in Italy to engrave music, and the copyist of 
the theatre furnished scores to such theatres as required 
them. These, generally the handiwork of non-musicians, 
were exceedingly incorrect, and, moreover, almost invariably 
incomplete. Most of the theatres, possessing scanty orches- 


tras, from motives of economy, gave orders for so many 
parts as they had instruments to play from. The quartet 


of string was more attentively copied than the wind, but all 
the rest was more or less defective. According to Rossini, 
even at the ThéAtre-Italien they never possessed the score 
as he composed it. To obtain it for the Opera, it was neces- 
sary to engage in researches as long as they were beset with 
difficulty, and to consult the libraries of several theatres in 
Italy. At last, however, the management succeeded in ob- 
taining a tolerably complete version of the master’s work. 

On the first representation of Semiramide, Galli, who 
played Assur, overcome by the emotion he experienced, 
sang persistently sharp. He was quite aware of his fault, 
but had not sufficient self-possession to correct it. Conse- 
quently, at the fall of the curtain, he endeavoured to 
evade the composer, who he knew to be on the stage. 
Rossini, however, catching sight of Galli, ran up to him 
with open arms, and exclaimed : — “ Vieni, porco, let me 
embrace you! You have sung admirably out of tune all 
the evening.” 

About the well-known overture, a Belgian critic relates 
the following :— 

The first allegro of the overture is a master-piece of vigor, gaiety, and 
freshness. Rossini has selected the motive of this alleyro for — what 
do you think, reader ? — for the funeral march to be played at his own 
burial. This is highly philosophical. The master sees himself in his 
coffin, and yet remembers his brilliant youth ; he takes one of the most 
sparkling inspirations of that happy period, veils it in the sombre crape 
of mourning, and turns it into a funeral dirge, as if he wished to 
charge youth itself with the task of bewailing his death. The funeral 
march thus manufactured exhibits a power, grandeur, and desolation of 
which nothing can convey an idea. It seems as though we heard the 
weeping and wailing of an immense city — of a modern Babylon; as 
though the souls of the illustrious composer’s operas had come, with 
tears and groans, to lead him to his last home. 


Credat Judeus ! that is if Judeus pleases. For our own 
parts we don’t believe the Belgian critic. But to return to 





Semiramide. The production of this master-piece at the 
Paris Opera will be an event in the artistic world. The 
management have bestowed the greatest care on all the 
details of mise-en-scéne, costumes, orchestra, and general 
execution. Such perfection as a whole will, it is said, have 
rarely been witnessed. The. difficulty seems to us to rest 
with the singers. If the sisters Marchisio have not been 
over-praised, they are first-class artists. At rehearsals they 
have won general and unreserved approval. The sequel 
remains to be seen. 
—-+--- - 

— proofs have been forwarded to us of a forthcoming 

work, entitled “‘ The Russians at Home; Sketches of 
Literature and Society in Moscow and St. Petersburgh.” 
For what purpose they were sent to us we cannot say ; 
probably for no purpose at all, but by mistake, and in lieu 
of certain Musical World proofs which have not reached 
us this week. But these misdirected sheets are welcome, 
inasmuch as they contain what an esteemed writer in 
the Sunday Times would call “informatory” remarks 
on modern Russian music, a subject which, between the 
Russian concert of last week and the Russian concert of 
the week to come, must certainly be considered &@ ordre 
du jour. We do not apologize for printing in the Musical 
World what the author of the “Russians at Home— 
Sketches, &c.” doubtless intended should first meet the 
public eye in the pages of his book (of which, by the way, 
he can send us a copy when it is ready, accompanied by an 
advertisement); and we are of opinion that we have already 
sufficiently repaid him for the little we intend to borrow 
from his chapter on Russian music, by simply mentioning 
that his “ Sketches, &c.” contain such a chapter. 

‘* Russia,” says our unknown friend, “ may be expected 
to produce some good operas.” (So may Nova Zembla, if 
any one chooses to entertain such an expectation.) ‘The 
people,” he adds, “are passionately fond of music, and the 
Government encourages it” (which we also knew). “The 
Russians,” he continues, “appreciate good singing, and 
have produced some excellent vocalists” (why does he 
not mention, by way of instance, Ivanoff, late of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre ?); “while their national music, for 
character and true melody, is on the whole superior to that 
of any other nation in Europe.” (Cries of “Oh!” from 
the author of “ Popular English Music of the Olden 
Time.”) 

The writer (whom we will not interrupt again even for 
the sake of instructing him) goes on to give an account of 
the number of foreign musicians who at various times have 
visited Russia, and assures us that the music of the Russian 
Church has been praised by Paesiello, who lived for some 
years in St. Petersburgh. Boieldieu, who wrote several operas 
for the Russian stage (during the reign of Catherine), has 
also expressed his admiration of the Russian Church music, 
and especially of Bortniansky’s contributions to it. Clementi, 
the pianist, is another of those eminent musicians who 
have always been welcomed in Russia. He was accom- 
panied there by his pupil, John Field, who, when he was 
not playing the piano, was always drinking: champagne, and 
who died of the latter in Moscow. 

The modern Russian composers (according to the author 
of the misdirected proofs) write a great deal more vocal 
than instrumental music. Their songs are very beautiful, 
and the best of them have a decided national character. 
Several Russian airs have been appropriated by 
composers, who have had German words written to them ; 
for instance, the “Red Sarafan” (the first of the melodies 
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played so admirably by Wieniawski) and the “Troika,” 
called in German “ Die blaue augen.” Count Vielgorski’s, | 
or Wielhorski’s, “Buivala,” which, though an original melody, | 
has all the national characteristics, has been made the sub- 

ject of a fantasia by Vieuxtemps. Every one knows the | 
magnificent national hymn by Lvoff, the Director of the | 
Imperial Choir, who has also written numbers of more | 


style, so Verstovsky, in treating a national subject, has 
given a national colouring to his melodies, even if he has 
not in a direct manner laid old Russian airs under contribu- 
tion, which he sometimes appears to have done. ‘There is 
a tune in polacca measure for the hero which is quite in 
the style of those sung by the boatmen on the Volga (it 


must be remembered that polacca or polonaise is a mis- 


familiar strains, and who has even supplied the gipsy com- | nomer, as that particular form of melody, like the mazurka, 


| 


paries of Moscow with some of their most popular airs. | 
(Here let us be pardoned for breaking once more the thread 


of our friend’s discourse to tell our readers, that after at- | strikingly national. _ 
this opera are in a minor key, as are by far the greater part 
of the old national airs ; and the opera also abounds in airs 


tending any number of Prince Galitzin’s concerts—even if | 
the Prince had his own choir to support him—they would | 
still have a very incomplete notion of the popular music of | 
Russia, as long as they had not heard the Moscow gipsy 
companies). | 
Varmaloff, one of the most graceful romance-writers of | 
the day, has also composed or arranged music for the | 
gipsies ; and one of their favourite melodies, of which the | 
burden is well-known in England, and which is also intro- | 
duced in the ballet music of the Spanish dancers (itself full | 
of gipsy characteristics) is signed by Glinka, who, however, | 
can only have harmonised it, for the tune -belongs certainly | 
to the gipsies themselves. Various other Russian composers | 
have written for the gipsy troops; and it appears to us | 
that the modern Russian music may be divided into (1) | 
melodies in the style of the old national airs, and (2) | 
melodies founded on, or imitated from, the traditional airs of | 


us, but in which a young man makes all sorts of desperate 
promises and professions of love to a young girl who leughs 
at him and rejects him, because, in her character of gipsy, | 
she values nothing so much as her own liberty. Both | 
styles appear quaint to foreign ears ; but the former is dis- | 
tinguished by great simplicity and sadness, the latter by | 
wildness and passion, and by a certain oriental character. | 
Naturally in some of the songs of the present day there is a | 
union of the two styles ; and, as in all European countries, | 
a certain number of airs are published which are imitated | 
more or less from the Italian. But in spite of the influence 
of the Italian Opera, and of the numerous Italian composers | 
who have visited the country and written for its stage ; 
in spite too of the number of German musical professors | 
who have settled in St. Petersburgh and Moscow, the | 
Russians have certainly a national school of music, as can 
be shown, not only from their songs, but from the operas of | 
Glinka and Verstovsky. | 

Of Glinka we need not speak again at present, but | 
as the name of Verstovsky will be new to the great ma- 
jority of our readers, we may mention (on the authority | 
of the same informant as before) that he is the director of 
the Moscow Opera, the composer of a great many songs | 
(several of which are written for the gipsies), and of the 
music of two serious dramatic works, “ Askoldova Mogila” 
(The Tomb of Askold), and “Gramoboi.” Askoldova 
Mogila is not, and cannot be, esteemed by the Russians in 
a scientific point of view. ‘The overture is miserably poor ; 
there are no concerted pieces of any importance, nor is 
there even an attempt in either of the acts at a regularly 
constructed finale. By a musician, then, Askoldova Mogila 
would be at once set aside, that is to say, if judged only by 
the merits of its composer ; but at the same time much of 
the music is interesting to a foreigner, because it is really 
national instead of being imitated from the Italian. As | 
the composers for the gipsy troops write music in the gipsy | 


| prima donna has an “ Air with Chorus’ 


| is in special favor with all the Sclavonian nations), and the 


which is also 
A large proportion of the melodies in 


with choral refrains or responses, which is another charac- 
teristic of the Russian popular music, whether sung by the 
peasants, the gipsies, or the Cossack companies. Askoldova 
Mogila, then, is essentially a popular work, and we can 
understand that the Aabitués of the Italian Opera and of 
the St. Petersburgh Philharmonic Concerts have no great 
opinion of it, though we repeat that it is full of interest for 
a foreigner. 

We cannot take leave of Askoldova Mogila without calling 
attention to a strange account given of it by Baron Hax- 
thausen in his valuable work on Russia. This learned 
economist has the eccentricity to state that it reminded 
him of La Sonnambula and Der Freyschiitz. We should 
have thought that if it recalled one of these operas it could 












either of Bellini or of Weber. Verstovsky’s last opera of 
Gramoboi would doubtless appear to Baron Haxthausen a 
veritable Der Freyschiitz, for it is founded on a legend 
(which forms the subject of one of Joukovsky’s poems), 
and involves the sale of a soul to the evil one. ‘The action, 
as in Askoldova Mogila, takes place at Kieff, and the sins 
of Ruric the Norman again appear. ‘This piece, which was 
produced in Moscow in 1857, had no success as an opera, 
and attracted only as a spectacle. 

Some of the very finest Russian music, however (as 


| those of our readers who were present at Prince Galitzin’s 


recent concert will readily believe), is that which is exe- 


| cuted by the Russian chorus-singers, of which there are 


numerous companies, organised under Government direc- 
tion or by private individuals. All the works of Bortnian- 
sky and Lvoff are admirably sung by the Imperial Choir 
at St. Petersburgh, which numbers one hundred and ten of 


| the finest voices imaginable, the basses and tenors being 


especially remarkable. The most celebrated choirs at 
Moscow are those of Philaret the metropolitan, and of 
Prince Galitzin (not the Prince Galitzin of ‘Tamboff. and 


of St. James’s Hall), who has built one of the most beau- 


tiful chapels in the city. At the monastery of the Don, a, 
few versts from Moscow, there is also an admirable choir, 
but composed only of men (and not of men and boys as else- 
where), In addition to the churches, each regiment has its 
choir, as well as the principal charitable and educational 


' establishments ; indeed, it would be difficult to hear choral 


music more perfectly executed than at the Foundling 
Hospital of Moscow. 


+—- 


| Spreng to the present competition between the 
/ managers of the ‘two Italian Operas in London, and 
speaking of the advantages resulting from it to the public, 
as well as of the zeal manifested by the artists in seconding 
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the efforts of the particular managers with whom they are 
respectively connected, M. Achille Denis published, in a 
recent number of the Revue et Gazette des Thédtres, some 
very sensible observations, with which we entirely agreo 
and which we think it useful to reprint. 


“Singers of great talent and of European reputation, stars from our first 
lyrical theatres, artists who are difficult to manage and very susceptible, 
condescend to accept in London parts which, we are convinced, nothing 
in the world would induce them to play in Paris. By what miracle, by 
what piece of good fortune is it that the English are enabled to applaud 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo ‘and Mad. Didiée singing, in the Huguenots, the 
part of the page, Urbain, and MM. Gassier and Faure that of Saint- 
Bris? The audience of our Opéra will never witness such a thing, 
which doubtless would surprise, but certainly delight them. 

“ Such a method of executing master-pieces must enhance the value 
of the latter, and afford the public a thousand otherwise unknown 
sources of delight. As far as we are concerned, we are at a loss to 
understand why the same thing cannot be done in Paris ; we do not, 
above all, understand the reasons which induce a first-class singer to 
refuse in Paris a second-rate part, which he makes no difficulty of accept- 
ing in London. It;is a question of money, we shall be told. This 
appears to us a mistake. Money does not always remove the obstacles 
raised by amour-propre. We would willingly make a bet that money 
considerations would not induce Mad. Borghi-Mamo to undertake, in 
the Huguenots, the part of Urbain, played by Mad. Dussy, nor prevail 
on M. Faure to sepply the place of Coulon, in that of Suint-Bris. 

“‘ Competition may, we see, have its advantages, but the fact we have 
such pleasure in mentioning, must prove most irrefutably an opinion we 
have always maintained, namely, that there are no small parts in a 
master-piece; and that an artist does not lower himself by accepting, in 
a master-piece, a part which is somewhat subordinate to the others. On 
the day that amour-propre yicids to the interests of the great cause of 
art, we shall have performances similar to these which the upper classes 
in England have the privilege of witnessing, and which must slightly 
humiliate Parisian pride. This brings us back to onr thesis, which 
consists in placing the older repertory under the protection of our first- 
class artists, who, at present, disdain and abandon it, in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to the creation of original parts; who arrange 
just as they choose the parts they order for themselves, and who snap 
the chain of great traditions, which, if they did their duty, they would 
preserve unbroken.” 

A good deal of the foregoing homily might just as well 
apply to the artists of our London theatres, lyric and dra- 
matic. The most difficult task in the world is to persuade 
a singer or actor of any standing to fill a subordinate part. 
Fifty years since the case was different. 


--$¢—-- 


! Patrie announced, a few days ago, that preparations 

are being made for erecting !a theatre on one side of 
the Square of the Arts et Métiers, and that it is proposed 
to introduce into the building all the improvements required 
by the public—who pay at the doors for the right of enjoy- 
ing the performances comfortably—to be perfectly safe, to 
breathe pure air, to see without effort, and to hear easily 


and well. Thus, for the first time, since edifices of this 
description have been constructed in Paris, this one, which, 
according to report, will be called the Théatre du Prince 
Impérial, will be built in conformity with all the rules of 
good sense, and according to the plans best calculated to 
secure salubrity, ventilation, sonority, a good view of the 
performances, satisfactory lighting, and room. It is, if we 
are rightly informed, an English company who will build 
the theatre, on the plan of two French engineers, approved 
of by the Emperor. The Presse says :— 

_ “We are assured that the future theatre of the Cirque-Impérial, now 
1n course of construction on the‘Quai de la Mégisserie and the Place du 
Chatelet, and which is to be finished in a period of eighteen months, 
has just been let, by the City of Paris, to M. Hostein, at an annual rent 
of 210,000 franca, Although his patent as manager has only seven 
years longer to run, it is said that M. Hostein has consented to take the 








theatre on the above terms for twenty-one years, and be answerable for 
the rent during the entire period, whether he is allowed to retain his 
position as manager or not. As a set-off against his liabilities, he will 
receive the rents of four shops and suites of apartments, situate at the 
four angles of the theatre. The neighbouring theatre, intended for a 
lyrical theatre, has not yet got a tenant. M. Carvalho was inclined to 
bid for it, when he thought it incumbent on him to send in his resigna- 
tion as manager.” 
M. Carvalho has, we think, had enough of theatres. 


—S>< > <— 


FESTIVAL OF THE ORPHEONISTES AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Lonpon had hardly recovered from the excitement 
caused by the magnificent display of the Volunteer 
forces before Her Majesty on Saturday when its inhabi- 
tants were called upon to welcome 3000 representatives of 
that nation against which our armed protest had been 
registered in so emphatic a manner. Never in the world’s 
history had been so plainly expressed the determination of 
a country to be prepared for any emergency that might 
arise from the ambition of an armed despot; and yet in 
every respect as significant of an ardent desire for peace, 
and a wish to be on good terms with our vivacious neigh- 
bours on the other side of the channel, was the enthusiastic 
reception accorded by some thousands of our countrymen 
to the French Orphéonistes on Monday last. These great 
demonstrations, so utterly different in character, are the 
best possible exponents of the real sentiments of England. 

La Société des Orphéonistes was established by Wilhem 
about fifteen years ago, but the undertaking languished, 
and season after season passed away without any great 
result being obtained. A few years back a man holding 
the post of organist in a small cathedral town became im- 
pressed with the notion that the failure arose, not from the 
system, but from the lack of energy in carrying out the 
system, and he immediately gave up his appointment to 
work out his ideas. With a knapsack on his back, and a 
stick in his hand, did this determined individual travel 
through the departments of France, instituting a branch 
society in one town, encouraging a lukewarmness in 
another, and organising wherever he went. Discouraged 
by no repulse he continued his exertion, and has been 
rewarded by an amount of success corresponding to the 
great sacrifices he made when he first charged himself with 
the crusade. This man is M. Delaporte, the able Director 
of the Society. 

At present L’Orphéon consists of 800 branch societies, 
numbering about 40,000 performing members and above 
200,000 subscribers and officers. 

Early on Monday morning the members of the society 
began to assemble at Sydenham. Many of them had only 
just arrived, after having travelled throughout the night, 
and there appeared to have been a want of order that was 
not very creditable to those engaged in the direction of this 
great undertaking. Very curious was it to observe the 
French tricolor everywhere, and the occupation of the 
Crystal Palace was a fait accompli. Still more strange 
was the eagerness with which the visitors examined every- 
thing, purchasing more particularly knives, needles, razors, 
and such articles. Good humour prevailed throughout, an 
gccasional fracas taking place with the waiters about charge, 
neither party understanding the other. 

A few minutes after three the performance commenced 
with “God save the Queen,” in which the greater part of 
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the harmonies were new to English ears. Then came the 
concert, the programme of which was as follows : + 


First Part. : 

. God save the Queen . , Arranged by Camille de Vos 
. Overture to “ Zampa,” by the Band of Les 

Guides. . : ° 4 . . Herold 
. Hymn — Veni Creator ; ~ e . Besozzi 
. Chant du Bivouac . ; ‘ : . Kiicken 
. Fantasia on “ Giralda,” by the Band of 

Les Guides “ ; : : . . Adolphe Adam 
. Depart du Chasseur - - 5 . Mendelssohn 
. Scene from Les Huguenots,—the “ Septuor 

du Duel” . ; a . : 5 


Seconp Parr. 

. Air with Variations, by the Band of Les 

Guides. . ; : r - Mohr 
. Chorus— Les Enfants de Paris . A. Adam 
. Chorus—O Isis! ‘ ‘ F . Mozart ree 
. Part Song—-La Retraito . . : . Laurent de Rillé 
. Overture to “ Oberon,” by the Band of Les 

Guides F 2 ‘ ‘ ; 
6. Part Song—Le Jour du Seigneur 
. “ France! France!” m F 


Meyerbeer 


Weber 
Kreutzer 
A. Thomas 


Most agreeably were we surprised with the performance, 
it being far better than we had imagined it possibly could 
have been, and it clearly proved that the French have their 
speciality in unaccompanied music in almost as great a 
degree as have the German and the English. The pieces 
which made the greatest sensation were the “Hymn of 
Besozzi,” “ Le Chant du Bivouae,” “ Les Enfants de Paris,” 
“La Retraite,” “Le Jour du Seigneur,” and “ France, 
France.” The first four were encored, but all were sung 
in most admirable style and with an amount of “go” 
which was very enlivening. “La Retraite” is the best 
specimen of unaccompanied singing with a large number of 
voices we have ever heard, the crescendo and the diminuendo 
being perfect. 

The “Septuor” from Les Huguenots, about the ex- 


ecution of which so much has been said and written, did | 


not go so well as had been anticipated. 


The splendid and artistic band of the Guides gave some | 
of their choicest pieces, and agreeably diversified the per- | 


formance. Almost all the performers in this justly cele- 
brated band are distinguished artistes, and an amount of 
refinement is consequently obtained that sets rivalry at 
defiance. 

The programme having been duly gone through, a scene 
took place that almost baffles description. The whole 
audience rose en masse, cheering the performers. The 
latter returned the compliment with right good-will, and a 
succession of demonstrations followed, gaining rather than 
losing in strength, when the well-known strains of “God 
save the Queen” were pealed forth from the organ. This 
caused a cessation of the greeting, but the moment the 
National Anthem was concluded, “ Partant pour la Syrie” 
was vociferously demanded, and the Guides gave it amidst 
the loudest applause from the whole audience. 

Thus ended this eventful day. Success more unequivocal 
was never obtained, and we doubt not that from day to day 
the performances will become better and better as the per- 
formers become used to the accoustical proportions of the 
building. 

The French vocalists met at the specified hour on 
Tuesday morning, and the performance was a decided im- 
provement on that of the preceding day. Several of the 
pieces which produced a decided effect on Monday were 
repeated, and received by the audience with even greater 
favour than kefore. The director very judiciously with- 


drew from the programme “ La Septuor,” from Les Hugue- 
nots, and Mozart’s priest chorus, “O Isis,” and in place 
thereof substituted “Les Enfants de Paris,” and “La Retraite.” 
These were much better adapted for displaying the charac- 
teristics of the Orphéonistes than were the above-named 
operatic pieces,and the audience appeared to be of our 
opinion, judging from the tumultuous encore which was ac- 
corded to each. 

The “Guides” again played some of their best selections, 
and fully sustained their great renown. 

The Palace was not so full as might have been expected, 
the number of visitors being between 11,000 and 12,000. ; 


Thursday plainly showed that the excitement to hear the 


| Frenchmen was on the increase, as nearly the whole of the 


centre transept was filled with stalls which were occupied 
by crowds of fashionables. It is not necessary for us to 
give the programme in detail, as it is as nearly as possible 
a repetition of the performances of the previous days ; but 
the great body of vocalists evinced greater steadiness, and 
consequently earned ‘fresh laurels. ‘The whole selection 
went off with the utmost éclat, and at the termination a 
scene similar to ‘that which took place on Monday was 
enacted—the audience and the performers alternately salut- 
ing each other with ringing and hearty cheers. 

“God save the Queen” and “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
were played, sung, and shouted, and thus ended one of the 
great events of the season. The Orphéonistes have proved 
that France has a choral school of her own; for un- 
doubtedly a greater success attended the French part-songs 
than did the performance of other pieces. This large body, 
though never having previously met, displayed a regard for 
discipline that was most creditable to them and to their in- 
defatigable conductor. 

There is to be a farewell performance given to-day 





(Saturday) ; and we hear of a dinner to be given, at which 
Sir Joseph Paxton has promised to preside. 





Rapwaer’s “ Aporto anp Marsyas.” —The writer of the sub- 
joined letter, brother-in-law of Bendemann, the well-known his- 
| torical painter, is professor of painting at the Royal Academy of 
| Dresden. He passed many years in Italy, devoting much time to 
| the study of the great masters, and he is known as a critic on art. 
| He countersigned Director Schnorr’s attestation of the authenticit 
| of the “ Apollo and Marsyas ” in the Dresden Journal of the 30t 

of last December.—“TI most gladly accept the pamphlet on your 
superb painting by Raphael, which you ah had the kindness to 
send me, and I thank you very much for it. I will preserve it as 
a memorial of this work, so worthy of its great author, and which, 
Iam convinced, cannot fail to be very soon classed among the 
number of those which are recognised and attested by all. Accept, 
sir, the expression of the high consideration with which I sub- 
st myself, Julius Hiibner, Dresden, 1860. To Mr. Morris 
oore. 


Tae Orrueonistes.— The increasing enthusiasm of the public 
has induced the directors of the Crystal Palace to give a farewell 
performance of the Orphéonistes and the Guides this afternoon at 
three o’clock ; the ae yan to comprise all the pieces which 
have been most favourably received during the three concerts. To 
make the performance really popular, the usual Saturday admis- 
sion of two shillings and sixpence only will be charged. “Many of 
the rifle corps are expected to be present ; also many of the com- 
petitors entered for the prize shooting at Wimbledon on Monday; 
among them, 150 Swiss riflemen in their picturesque dresses, who 
will arrive this day. Military bands in the grounds, and the dis- 
play of the great fountains, will constitute an agreeable addition 
to the vocal performances. The general impression prevailed that 
the Queen would have been present at one of the concerts; but 
the secretary received a note, in reply to an application, from Sir 





Charles Phipps, stating that the engagements of Her Majesty and 
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of His Royal Highness would render it impossible for them to be 
present at the performances. 
VSS Ol STOO 


Concerts. 
—_——— 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The admirers of Mozart mus- 
tered in great force at St. James’s Hall on Monday last, when the 
entire programme was devoted to that great master, and ample 
was the gratification afforded by the very choice selection, both 
vocal pa instrumental. To begin with the latter, we had the 
lovely and always acceptable quintet in A major, in which Mr. 
Lazarus sustained the clarinet part in such a manner as fully to 
confirm his position as the highest living professor of his instru- 
ment. The violins, tenor, an violoncello, in the hands of Herren 
Becker and Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti, respectively one 
and all merit the highest praise; indeed, we may safely say thas 
finer playing was never listened to. No less admirably rendered 
was the sonata in F (with variations) for pianoforte and violin, in 
which Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Becker showed themselves 
inspired with the genius of Mozart, and were applauded to the 
echo, the lady being also recalled after her absolutely perfect exe- 
cution of the sonata in B flat major, given for the first time at 
these concerts. The final quartet in G, No. 1, held the majority 
of the audience in their places till the last, more than repaying 
them for their attention. Mad. de Paez made her first appearance 
at the Monday Popular Concerts with decided success, the applause 
after “ Parto,” the air from Titus (with clarionet obbligato superbly 
layed by Mr. Lazarus), and “Voi che sapete” (Figaro), being 

th hearty and deserved. This lady has a very rich quality of 
voice, and we hope to hear her again short] A _ Herr ermanns 
displayed an organ of immense capability, singing two airs from 
Il Seraglio, in the latter of which he was encored. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, despite the slight hoarseness still remaining from his severe 
cold, sang as usual in a way that charmed his hearers beyond mea- 
sure, and so exquisite was his delivery of that tender gem of 
melody, “ Dalla sua pace,” that nothing less than its repetition 
would satisfy the enthusiastic and delighted audience. The scheme 
for the Directors’ benefit is before us, and comprises an excellent 
selection from the works of Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Spohr, Schubert, Scarlatti, and 
Rossini. (By the way, where is the French night that was pro- 
mised ?—the visit of the Orphéonistes would have afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity). The executants next Monday (the last 
concert let it be borne in mind) will be Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Sainton, Santley, Goffrie, 
Doyle, Piatti, &c. 

Mr. Howarp Grover’s Concert.—What may be styled a 
resumé of the present musical metropolitan season, took place (if 
we may use such a phrase) at St. James's Hall, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, when, in oe of the counter attraction of 
the “last Orphéoniste day” at the Crystal Palace, one of the most 
numerous and fashionable audiences ever gathered together in St. 
James's Hall “ assisted” at the monster concert of Mr. Howard 
Glover. All the principal concert artistes of the season, including 
several of the latest arrivals (unknown to the British public) were 
pressed into the programme, which contained a veritable musical 
embarras de richesses. 'The first ag of the concert was devoted 
to a very interesting selection of Mr. Howard Glover’s works, in- 
cluding @ novelty, in the shape of a musical setting to Southey’s 
“Old Woman of Berkeley,” most admirably sung by Miss 
Palmer, who rendered ample justice to the ingenious fancies of 
the composer, whose distinguished musical ability is perhaps even 
still more advantageously displayed in his cantata Zam O'Shanter, 
which was, on the present occasion, sung for the first time in 
London, by Mr.‘Sims Reeves, for whom it was originally composed. 
Mr. Reeves’ name is always a tower of strength to any composi- 
tion, and on the present occasion he fairly surpassed himself, for 
not only did he sing the music with all his wonted power and 
sweetness, but he displayed a fund of genuine humour, for which 
even his warmest admirers would not have given him credit. He 
pronounced the Lowland Scotch dialect irably, and in fact, 


80 artistic in every respect was his performance of this remarkably 





clever and, in some cases, very difficult work, that it passed off with 
the utmost éclat, and with Mr. Reeves for its interpreter (indepen- 
dent of its own intrinsic merits), Tam O'Shanter is now a sure 
success, even without a pianoforte to represent the orchestra, at 
any concert. As to the other portion of the programme, it is im- 

ossible to mention them even in detail ; suffice it to say that 
iedains Parepa, C. Hayes, Artét, Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Rieder, Sainton-Dolby, Palmer, Stabbach, Rudersdorff, Goldberg- 
Strozzi, and Kapp Young, and Messrs. Belletti, Perren, and 
Thomas, sang a variety of well-known songs, and several new ones 
by Hatton and E. Aguilar, in French, English, and Italian, the 
majority of them being well received, though the audience wisely 
declined to encore anything; and it would be almost invidious to 
single any out for special eulogy. M. Sainton and Miss Arabella 
Goddard evoked marks of the heartiest approval by their 
irreproachable performance of the slow movement and finale, from 
Beethoven’s famous Kreutzer sonata, as did also Herr Leopold 
de Meyer, in a fantasia of his own composition, and Herr 
Ritter, in some graphic and interesting solo pieces composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Howard Glover. Herr Molique also played some 
of his melodies for the violin with his truly classical purity of tone 
and expression, and, in addition to the talented bénéficiaire, there 
was a perfect brigade of musical generals to direct this vast armée 
@artistes, gathered together for the delectation of his friends. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society. —The great attendance a month 

ago at the performance of Elijah, induced the announcement of a 
repetition, which took place on Friday the 22nd inst., and 
demands a word or two on account of some new features. The 
severe illness of Miss Parepa prevented her appearance; and 
Mad. Rudersdorff sang the principal soprano in a manner that 
leaves room for little but approbation. She has the requisite 
dramatic capability ; and this can be said of but few of her con- 
temporaries. Her “Hear ye, Israel,” was an unimpeachable 
performance. Mr. Santley’s singing of the Prophet decidedly 
ains upon us. It was ‘always sung well; never with sufficient 

istrionic effect. It is in the latter qualification that the improve- 
ment is visible. Mr. Patey should remember that when he joins 
in quartett with such artists as Mads. Rudersdorff and Sainton- 
Dolby, and Mr. Sims Reeves, it is unpardonable to attempt to 
gain notice by singing too loudly. Among the numerous audience 
were numbers of the chiefs of the Orphéonistes, who were much 
delighted with the performance; and, with the characteristic 
impressionability of their race, were raised to rapturous wonder at 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ marvellous singing of “Then shall the 
righteous,” and were greatly moved at Mad. Sainton’s “O rest in 
the Lord,” which is the climax of pathetic expression. 


Exerer Haxx. — A performance of prize-glees, madrigals, and 
part-songs, by Mr. W. G. Martin, was given on Thursday the 21st, 
under the direction of the composer, the gentleman who so 
honourably officiated in the conductor's desk at the two recent 
juvenile choral exhibitions at the Crystal Palace. The chorus, 
we believe, was formed of Mr. Martin’s classes, and numbered 
about one thousand voices. To vary the part-music, Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang “ Adelaida,” and a new song by Mr. Balfe, “I love 
you;” and Miss Arabella Goddard played two popular morceaur 
— Ascher’s fantasia on airs from Dinorah, and Thalberg’s “ Last 
Rose of Summer.” Mr. Sims Reeves created a perfect furore in 
Mr. Balfe’s new song, which was encored with thunders of applause. 
We have not for a long while heard a more charming song than 
“T love you,” and never heard more exquisite singing than that of 
Mr. Reeves. How the great tenor sings “ Adelaida,” and how 
Miss Arabella Goddard accompanies him on the pianoforte, we 
need not say. The fair pianist created the accustomed sensation 
in both her pieces; the Irish fantasia exciting the audience 
to absolute enthusiasm, which compelled Miss Goddard to return 
to the platform and bow, although she declined (as usual) to 
repeat the performance. The execution of the glees, madrigals, 
and part-songs was for the most part excellent ; of some, indeed, 
deserving of the highest praise. We may mention the part- 
song “The Evening Star,” ditto “Our Saxon Fathers,” both 
encored ; prize-glee, “ Meek Twilight,” for eight male voices, and 
part-song, “The Hemlock Tree.” These were all admirably sung, 
and elicited loud applause. In the prize-glee, “The Merry Mon: 

of June,” for soli and chorus, the voices were occasionally unsteady 
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and not always in tune. The exceptions were, however, rare, 
and the general performance must be pronounced excellent. The 
attendance was immense. 


Tur Loxpon Gier anp Mapricau Unton.—The 109th and 
last of the series of these popular entertainments was given last 
week, in the Royal Gallery of Illustration, before a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience. The programme included many of the 
favourite and most successful pieces introduced this season. The 
encores were numerous. Mr. T. Oliphant (Literary Illustrator), 
delivered an appropriate farewell address which was received with 
acclamations. The following were among the observations made 
by that talented gentleman :—“ Unaided by fashion, unheralded by 
any flodrish of trumpets, with the very elements against us for no 
inconsiderable portion of the time, we have, through your kind 
and continued support, been enabled to carry out a series of en- 
tertainments for a duration almost unprecedented as regards 
music of the purely English school. We have wished to gain 
your attention by an appeal to your hearts, trusting to a natural 
and truthful expression of healthful poetry, combined with corres- 
ponding music, and that appeal, we are proud to find, has not 
been in yain. The programmes have contained upwards of 120 
different compositions, and, with respect to their execution, 
although I may be supposed to be not an unbiassed critic, I can 
conscientiously say, that, after an experience of forty years in 
such matters, I have rarely, if ever, heard glees sung in greater 
perfection. With regard to my portion of the entertainment I 
will merely add that if in your estimation it has contributed in 
any way to its success, I am glad to have had it in my power to be 
of service to my friend Mr. Land, the director, and his talented 
associates, Miss Eyles, Miss Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lawler.’—We anticipate with pleasure the revival of 
these performances in due course. 

Mr. Henry Lestre’s Cuor.—The sixth and last Concert was 
given on Tuesday evening, when to the general company was 
added a number of the leading members of the Orphéonistes, who 
were invited to the performance by Mr. Henry Leslie. The pro- 
gramme comprised twenty-one pieces, of which no less than six 
were encored. These were—Mendelssohn’s part-song, “ Depar- 
ture ;” Goss’s glee, “ There is beauty on the mountain ;” Pearsall’s 

. “i + * } ”? ’ 
part-song, “ O, who will o’er the downs so free ; Mendelssohn's 
** Forty-third Psalm ;” Edwardes’s madrigal, “ In going to my 
lowly bed;” and Stevens's part-song, “ The cloud-capt towers.” 
The Orphéonistes, when they entered the hall, were received 
with tremendous cheers. At the end of the concert, the Choir 
sang for the Orphéonistes “ Rule Britannia,” and again repeated 
Mendelssohn's Psalm. The Frenchmen then drank Mr. Leslie's 
health, when Mr. Leslie returned thanks; and subsequently that 
of the ladies of the Choir was given, to which Miss Emily Gresham 
responded in a neat speech in French. 

Tre Eneutsno Grex anp Mapricat Union.—Third Concert. 
On Wednesday last a new list from the répericire of this accom- 
plished “glee party” (whose talents individually are of too high 
an order for solo music to be neglected by them) was given at 
Messrs. Collards’ Concert Room in Grosvenor Street, which is 
fast becoming a popular venue. The selection comprised well- 
known and always welcome glees and madrigals by Pearsall, 
Webbe, Horsley, Calleott, &e. The address to the capital of An- 
cient Mexico in Southey’s Madoc, arranged by Callcott, is an ele- 
gant piece of concerted vocal music, and was sung to admiration. 
Two part-songs by Mr. J. L. Hatton, written for this Union, were 
also given; one of them, “ The Sailor the deck is pacing,” being 
vociferously encored. Mrs. Locke is still indisposed, and the lady 
sex is represented by Miss Banks alone; how capably and 
worthily the musical world is well aware. 


Miss Susanna Core’s Concert took place on Thursday even- 
ing, at St. James’s Hall, and was a very spirited affair, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, Miss Palmer, and the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union being among the vocalists, and Mr. Charles 
Hallé and Herr Becker among the instrumentalists. Miss Cole 
was more than usually ambitious in selecting the grand scena 
from Der Freischiitz, “ Before my eyes beheld him,” for one of 
her essays. The result, however, justified the attempt, for the 
young lady sang with so much power and brilliancy as to create 





an uproar of applause, which was only appeased by a repetition 
of the final movement. Miss Cole's other solo was Professor 
Bennett’s “ May-dew,” a most exquisite song, and so perfectly 
sung, and so perfectly accompanied on the foi So by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, as to elicit a rapturous encore. he lady also took part 
in the following pieces :—Curschmann’s trio “Ti prego,” with 
Miss Palmer and Mr. Sims Reeves; Niedermeyer’s quintet, 
“ Pour les attraits,” with Miss Augusta Thomson, Mlle. Behrens, 
Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Santley ; the duet ‘ Quis est homo,” from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with Miss Palmer; and the prayer from 
Mosé in Egitto with all the eees, Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
Mr. Balfe’s new song “I love you,” and was tumultuously 
encored ; as he was also in Mr. Hatton’s song “ Sweet love, good 
night to thee.” Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Becker performed 
the Duo Concertante of Osborne and De Beriot, on Guillaume Tell, 
for pianoforte and violin, with brilliant success; Herr Becker, 
in addition, a fantasia by Paganini with immense effect ; and Mr. 
Hallé played three solos — “Nocturne,” by Chopin; Stephen 
Heller’s “ Wanderstuden ;” and one of‘Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” to the intense enjoyment of the audience. 


Tue Socrety ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts 
gave its fifth Conversazione on the evening of the 215t inst., at the 
Architectural Gallery, Conduit Street. In addition to the large 
and splendid collection of drawings and plans forming the Archi- 
tectural exhibition, several new and eminent works of art were 
contributed for the occasion. There was also, as usual, a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music, sustained by Mad. Gilbert, 
Miss Fosbroke, Mrs. Paget, Mrs. F’. Reilly, Mile. Elvira Behrens, 
Mr. F. Reilly, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Leonard, and M. Verzy, 
ds singers; and Mr. Alfred Gilbert (piano) and Mr. W. ie 
Eayres (violin), instrumentalists. The capital performances were 
Mrs. Paget's “ Rocked in the cradle of the deep ;” Mad. Gilbert's 
“ Deh, vieni non tardar ;” Mr. Leonard’s “ Largo al factotum” 
and Wallace’s “ Bell-ringer”—each specially applauded; Men- 
delssohn’s two-part song by Mad. Gilbert and Mille. Behrens ; 
and Mr. Hatton’s song, “‘ Sweet love, good night to thee,” by 
Mr. Cunningham. Osborne and De Beriot's duet for piano and 
violin, on airs from Guillaume Tell, was admirably played by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert and Mr, Eayres. 


Miss Messent’s Annuat Concert, on Tuesday evening, at the 
Hanover Rooms, was a fair specimen of a mid-season benefit 
entertainment. The lady did not overlook the classical part of 
her audience, but presented them with Mendelssohn's trio in D 
minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello, executed by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Herr Deichmann, and Herr Lidel, a veritable bon-bouche, 
more particularly as it was so finely performed. Mr. Charles 
Hallé added Chopin's “ Nocturne” and “ Grand Valse,” which he 
played superlatively. Miss Messent contributed three solos, Mer- 
cadante’s “Ah! rammento a lui d’accanto,” new ballad, “ Ask 
not why,” composed expressly for her by Herr Francesco Berger, 
and the Scotch song, “’T'was within a mile of Edinburgh town.” 
Miss Messent sings simple ballads so prettily, that it seems 
a pity she should not turn her attention more to them and less 
to Italian bravuras, which, although she masters with suf- 
ficient ease,-do not exhibit her talents to so much advantage. 
Her reading and singing of the Scotch song were most charming. 
Vocal pieces were supplied by Mad. Catherine Hayes, Mlle. Von 
Kettler, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, Santley, and Jules Lefort. 
Messrs. Francesco Berger, George Lake, and W. G. Cusins were 
the conductors. 


_ Mrs. Avexanper Newron’s Martinez (Collards’ Rooms, 28th 
inst.) provided a host of singers, and some excellent entertainment. 
The lady herself sang Spohr’s “ Bird and Maiden,” the cavatina, 
“Qui la voce,” from I Puritani, and, with Miss J. Palmer, Men- 
delssohn’s duet, “O wert thou in the cauld blast.” Mrs. Newton's 
brilliant voice and dramatic style were well displayed in Bellini’s 
cavatina, which was received with loud aa of approbation. 
Amany he remaining vocal contributions most worthy of notice 
were Kucken’s song, “I watch each shadow floating,” by Miss 
Palmer ; and Balfe’s new song, “I love you”— made so popular 
by Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing — ren with great effect by Mad. 
Laura Baxter. The Brousil family executed some pieces, of which 
Spohr’s Concerto Dramatique, No. 8, Mlle. Bertha Brousil, first 
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violin, though curiously altered, from the original, was most 
admired. 

Herr Gustave Hoéxzet, the well-known basso of the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna, gave his private concert on Tuesday afternoon, 
at 88 St. James’s Street. Some pleasing pieces of his own com- 
position were sung with admirable expression. His comic lied, 
* Der lustage Postillon” was unanimously encored, as also was 
Mad. Rudersdorff’s ballad of “ Mein Liebster ist im Dorf der 
Schmidt.” Mad. Tiefensée, and Messrs. Mayr, Kuhe, Eiben- 
schutz, Oscar de la Cinna, and Steger (of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna), were among the performers. The latter sang some 
characteristic Hungarian weieion with national feeling. Messrs. 
Kuhe and De la Cinna rivalled one another in their execution on 
the piano. The concert was highly successful. 


Map. Louisa Karr Youne, “ Hof-Sangerinn” to the Court 
of Austria, gave her first concert in England, under distinguished 
atronage, on Monday last at Cambridge House, by permission of 
Viememnela Palmerston. Mad. Kapp Young possesses a rich and 
powerful voice, and much musical feeling. She was highly suc- 
cessful on the present occasion in Mozart’s “ Parto,” from 
“ La Clemenza di Vito.” Mendelssohn's “ Auf Flugeln des Gesangs,” 
and Molique’s “ Gondolier’s Song.” The fair vocalist was ably 
assisted by Herr Molique and his accomplished daughter Mlle. 
Anna fidiens, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Santley. 


—>< —_ - 


Vrovineial, 
: oe . 

Dusuin. —(From a Correspondent.)—The twenty-third annual 
summer concert of the University Choral Society took place with 
considerable éclat on the 14th inst. Part I. Purcell’s “ Tempest 
Music ;” romance (Adrienne Lecouvreur), Vera; duetto (Marta), 
Flotow ; “The Boat Scene” from Lurline ;” quartett, “ Soldier's 
Farewell,” Kucken; “'The Tiger crouches,” chorus, Bishop. — 
Part II. Polka chorus, Dr. Denning ; song, “ Land of my dearest,” 
Keller ; ‘The Wreath,” part-song, Benedict ; Beethoven's “‘ Ade- 
laida;” glee and chorus, “ Come, fairest Nymph,” Lord Morn- 
ington; valse (for the band), “Il Bacio,” Arditi; quartett, 
“O Nanny, wilt thou;” trio and chorus, “Give me the Harp,” 
Stevenson. The above, as a light and popular sort of concert, 
was considerably admired. It contrasted favourably with the 
former concerts given by the Society, which were during this 
season devoted to the great classical works of Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,‘Beethoven, &c. The University Amateurs are guided b 
the maxim “ Non semper tendit arcum Apollo.” Their society 1s 
in avery flourishing condition. 
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RINLEY RICHARDS’ “Harp of Wales,” sung by 

Mr. Sims Reeves, at St. James’s Hall, and enthusiastically encored, is published, 

Rice 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 214 Regent Street, W., where * The Suliote 

ar Song,” sung by Mr. SANTLEY, price 3s., “ Ethel,” Romance for the Pianoforte, 
2s., and the * Leopold” Mazurka, 2s., by BRINLEY RIcHARDs, may be obtained. 


‘“ 

| LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 
mia expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s, by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“ 
OOD NIGHT,” New Song by <A. Rercnarpr, 
Comnoser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 

and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 28. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 

















“MNHE BRIDE’S FAREWELL,” by Evovarp RorcKELL, 
R is now published for the Pianoforte, price 2s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 
egent Street, W. 


% (HE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by Brintey Ricuarps, 
Dine poe, —_ Con 3 Begch Fy renerd — Sant ey, is published, price 3s. by 


“I WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 
CHL ’ ith i 8 . NS- 
is published, price Ze. 6de by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent street, We” 











BOOSEY’S 
PART-SONG MISCELLANY, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Original Part-Songs, Choruses, ke. 


BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 


Price Threepence each Number. 


Frank Mort 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
J. L. Hatton 
M. W. Balfe 
Meyerbeer 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 
J. Pech 
Verdi 
Meyerbeer 
Henry Smart 
Meyerbeer 

ove Flotow 


“* Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” Four-part Song © ww awe 
“‘ The Bud is on the Bough,” Four-part Song—(Male Voices) 
“ And were they not the Happy Days ?” Four-part Song 

“ Beauty is dead,” Four-part Song os ase 

“Who shall be Fairest ?” Four-part Song... 

“O spare my Tender Flowers,” Four-part Song 

“ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song ... ase eve 

“ Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,” Chorus (Satanella) 

“* Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorah) oan “ «se 

“A Legend of the Rhine,” Part Song (Male Voices) 

** The Hostess’s Daughter,” Part Song (Male Voices) 

“ The Rover,” Part Song (Male Voices) ove eee 

“ The Three Wishes,” Part Song... ae oe wee 

** O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chorus (Les Vépres) 
“ Lowly we do bend before Thee,” Quartet (Dinorah) eee 
“ A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) ... as * 
“ The Return from the Tavern,” Chorus (Dinorah) 
“ Good Night,’ Quartet (Martha) ... ase ave 


— tet tse 
SNavk one SCH MBNAUVA ODN = 


The above handsomely bound, price 5s. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Street. 





NEW BALLADS, &e. 


ee ae 


Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


MARGARETTA, by Batre 3s. 
I WANDER BY MY DEAR ONE’S DOOR, by HATTON sccscssenssrseersvererre 25- Ode 





Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 


JANET’S CHOICE, by Crariper 
THE SKIPPER AND HIS BOY, by Miss Gasriet 
IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO, by Harton, 











Sung by Miss Parepa. 


JANET’S BRIDAL, by CrariBet 
DREAMLAND, by CuariBeL 








Sung by Miss Poole. 


WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, by ALLEN 
I REMEMBER IT, by Craripet 








Sung by Madame Weiss. 
THE BIRD OF SONG, by Hatron 





Sung by Mr. Thomas, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Winn. 


THE GOLDBEATER, by RANpEGGER 3s. 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE A FRESHENING BREEZE, by RanveGosr, 3s. 





Sung by the Christy’s Minstrels. 


COME BACK, ANNIE, by J. L. Harron 2s. 6d. 





‘BOOSEY & SONS, Holles Street. 


us MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.— A.D, 1834.— The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, Balance-Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be 
had on written or personal application.—Cwaries InGaLL, Actuary. 
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Sk> JAMESS BARES 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


oo 


Principal Performers. 


Pianoforte — Miss ARABELLA GODDARD and Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
Violin —M. SAINTON. 
Viola — Mr. DOYLE. Violoncello — Signor PIATTI. 
‘Vocalists — Mr. SANTLEY and Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Conductor — Mr. BENEDICT. 


27th CONCERT, 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF THE DIRECTORS. 





On MONDAY EVENING, JULY 2, 1860, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, THE PROGRAMME WILL BE 
SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALL THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Quartet, in C major (first time) 

M. SAINTON, Herr GOFFRIE, Mr. DOYLE, and Signor PIATTI. 
Bong, “The Wanderer” ........cccrssccccccecccccccseccces Mieeaeeree Schubert 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Harpsichord Lessons (by desire).............sseceeeeee baauins + Scarlatti 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 

Lieder Kreis (by desire) Beethoven 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. CHAS. HALLE. 

Prelude, Sarabande, and Gavotte (by desire) 
Violoncello, Sig. PLATTI; accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. BENEDICT. 


Part II. 
Quartet, in E flat major, Op. 44 
M. SAINTON, Herr GOFFRIE, Mr. DOYLE, ai 
Song, ‘‘ May” 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Suite de Pieces, in E major, Pianoforte alone, concluding with 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith ” (by desire) 


Miss ARABELLA GODDAKD. 
ORG, TE OE” oo vicsi00sesscnsnesteseaneebeendds wecreccctces 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Song, “ La Gita in Gondola ”’ 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Duet, for Two Pianofortes, in D major (first time)........s.s0.s.0+0055 Mozart 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE and Miss ARABELLA GODDARD, 





Conductor: — MR. BENEDICT. 


CLUCK’S IPHICENIA. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE 
Begs to announce that, in compliance with numerous requests, he will repeat 
the performance of the whole of the Music of Guuck’s celebrated Opera, 
IPHIGENIA (in Tauris), 
at St. JAMES’S HALL, on Monpay ~ aene, July 16. To commence at Eight 
o’clock. 


VocaLists. 
Mile. PAREPA, Miss SUSANNA COLE, and Miss THERESA JEFFREYS. 
Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. WINN, and Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


The Orchestra and Chorus will be complete in every department, and consist of 
upwards of 200 Performers, including the Choir of the Vocal Association. 
Conpuctor—Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 

Sofa Stalls, 7s. ; Side Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. Unreserved Seats, 1s., may be 
secured at Chappell and Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; Cramer and Co.’s, 201 
Regent Street ; Hammond’s, Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48 Cheap- 
side; and at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 





‘PRINCE GEORGE GALITZIN’S 
Second Russian Concert 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
ST. JAMES'’S HALL, 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 6TH, 1860, 
TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK, 





Vocalists. ~Mlle. PAREPA, Mad. SAINTON DOLBY, Signor MONGINI, 
and Mr. PATEY. 
Pianoforte.-—Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS WILL NUMBER 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PERFORMERS. 
Coxpvcror—PRINCE GEORGE GALITZIN. 


Programme. 


CHORUS, “Sancta Maria” Prince G. Galitein 

CHOPIN’S * a ” in F minor, with an additional Voice east and Violino 
obblig: rince 2. Galitzin 

Mad” SAINTON DOLBY, Herr RIES, and Herr POLLITZE 
CHORUS, “ Sanctus Bortnianeky 
LES ADIEUX DE SCHUBERT, arranged for Two Voices and rey yr 
alitzin 
Mile. PAREPA, Mad. SAINTON DOLBY. Violino obbligato, Herr POLLITZER. 
MAZURKA, for Pianoforte Glinka 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD 
AIR with CHORUS, from the Russian Opera, “ The Life of the Czar” .. Glinka 
Signor MONGINI. 
KOZLOW-POLKA, for Orchestra .........6+ Sécvvapeuvesbee Prince G. Galitzin 
PART Il. 
oe G. Galitzin 
rince G. Galitzin 
ane obbligato, M. REN E DOUAY. 
Bortniansky 
bes ceven sh tached ons «+. Glinka 
Mile. PAREPA, 2 ox -_ PATEY. 

HERZEN VALSE, for Orchestra .. Prince G. Galitzin 
GRAND POLACCA, for Orchestes and Chorus Glinka 


OVERTURE, for Orchestra ..... 
CHORUS, “ Pater noster”’.... edensr eaunes 
ROMANCE, for Voice 
Mad. SAINTON DOLBY 
s 


CHORU: 
TRIO with as yf 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 64. ; Balcony, 5s.; Area, 3s. ; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be had at Chappell and Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, and Hammond’s, Regent Street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’ 8, 43 Cheap- 
side; and at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


6 ( } OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, S arrange y for them by CAMILLE DB Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by Georce B. ‘ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


’ 
LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 
for him by W. Meyer iors, are just published, viz. :—" Under the Linden 
Tree” and “ Merry little Maud,” price 2s. 6d. each, by *Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Srteet, W. 
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